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An Instantaneous Success 








THE 
INNER SHRINE 


A Novel of Today 


ie. great novel begins its second month with an Increasing 
Triumph. The Acclaim it has brought forth is quite without 
a parallel among novels not bearing the name of one of the world’s 
literary giants. It has now become Country-Wide, this great volume 








of praise. 

A situation — remarkable anywhere —- developed in New York. 
Three weeks—eighteen business days after publication—THE INNER 
SHRINE, a novel anonymous—no great name to push: it to promi- 
nence—backed only by merit and interestingness—was the _best- 
selling book in the 18 big book-stores in that big town. 





Copyright, 1909, by Harper & Brothers 





tg ened POST-EXPRESS, in a Review of nearly Two The NEW YORK GLOBE says: 
naetennenaelbestete”4 : , . “ A wellnigh perfect story. It is pure story, pure novel—no muck- 

“No greater novel has been published for many years in the United raking, ine shin, ition a dg ‘Th. deans Ut te 
States. , story will be unbounded.” 

The PHILADELPHIA PRESS says: 

“A notable contribution to American fiction.” The BALTIMORE NEWS says: 

The BROOKLYN EAGLE says: ' “It is well to remember that the title rings like the coin cast by Mrs. 

“It is sincerely to be hoped that it is the work of a new hand; that Wharton ; that Mrs. Deland has an unexpected way of manifesting 
this year of literary grace has seen the rise of a new fictional star. herself recently ; that W. J. Locke is quite capable of masquerad- 
We have the assurance in the work itself that it is a star of the first ing; that Booth Tarkington. ... In fact, you never can tell, you 
magnitude. . . . The most surprising novel of the year.” never can tell.” . 

Splendidly Illustrated by Frank Craig ‘ Cloth, $1.50 
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THE HAND-MADE GENTLEMAN 
By IRVING 
BACHELLER 


Author of “Eben Holden,” “D’ri and I,” 
“ Silas Strong,” 


etc. 









In this 


new novel 





Mr. Bacheller is at home 
with lovable rural types 
and delightful local char- 
acters. The story runs 
over with laughter and 
good-natured humor— 
better than anything he has done before. 

All sorts and conditions of people, from a “ railway king” 
to a hired man too bashful to propose to his sweetheart, appear. The story—the wonderful industrial development 
of the past half-century—becomes a most absorbing romance. And throughout is the freshness of youth and youth’s 


own first love. With Frontispiece, Post 8vo, $1.50 HARPER & BROTHERS 
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THERE ARE OTHER GAMES BESIDES GOLF 


During his recent sojourn in Pittsburg, President Taft, as guest of honor of the Western Associated Yale 
Clubs, pitched two balls to start a game betweer. the local Yale nine and a team of visiting Yale men. 
It is recorded that neither of the balls pitched by the President crossed the plate except on a bound 
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Comment 


The German Report on Wages 

NoruinG could be more in character than the 
Senate Finance Committee’s treatment of the Ger- 
man government’s statement concerning wages in 
Germany. Early in April, our State Department 
turned this material over to the committee. Time 
and again since then, questions concerning wages 
in particular industries in Germany have been 
asked in the Senate, and in some instances mem- 
bers of the committee have undertaken to answer 
them. In at least one instance, as we pointed out 
last week, the answer was egregiously wrong. Yet 
not once did the committee breathe an intimation 
that it had this mass of material in its possession. 
Opposition Senators finally discovered the fact, 
not improbably from Mr. Montague Lesster, who 
supplied Senator Sronr with the figures to correct 
Senator Smoot’s errors concerning the wages of 
German razor-makers. Only after the President 
had stated the facts in response to the Senate’s 
inquiry did Senator ALpricu admit them. He did 
not, in fact, admit them even then. Here is his 
language: “It is a report of certain boards of 
trade in Germany, transmitting anonymous state- 
ments of German exporters in answer to testimony 
taken before the House Committee. It is the 
first time in the history of the country, I assume, 
when a foreign government has undertaken to 
send through diplomatic channels to the United 
States anonymous testimony of manufacturers to 
statements made before a committee of 
Congress.” And later he called the document 
“impertinent.” This was as incorrect as it was 
ill-tempered. The German government had under- 
taken nothing of its own motion, but had respond- 
ed to a request of ours; and it had not transmitted 
any anonymous statements. They were signed, 
and the names had been erased by the State De- 
partment in the copy sent to the committee be- 
cause of a request that they be not made public. 
Moreover, the impression is easily derived from 
this and other language of Senator ALpricu that 
the document has not a thoroughly official char- 
acter; and this also is false. It came straight 
from the German government, through the correct 
diplomatic channels; and the German boards of 
trade, unlike ours, are thoroughly official bodies, 
charged with the responsibility for precisely such 
information as they have here compiled. 


answer 


A High-handed Procedure 

The thing is not negligible. The behavior of 
the committee, and particularly of Senator AL- 
pric, was indefensible. It was discourteous to 
the German government, which had gone to the 
trouble to prepare and transmit the statement. 
It was discourteous to the President and the State 
Department, the prime movers in the whole mat- 
ter. It was discourteous to the Senate, which had 
so many times sought in vain for precisely the 
kind of information contained in the document. 
Discourtesy is not, indeed, a strong enough word. 
It may not be the right word at all. There are 
only too many reasons to suspect that Senator 
Auprici and his eloser following have meant all 
along to suppress or ignore such information as 
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would enable the Senate to compare for itself the 
actual cost of production in various lines in this 
country and abroad. That is to say, there is only 
too good reason to believe that the Senate leader 
has deliberately intended that the Senate shall 
not be allowed to frame the tariff bill according to 
the promises of his party’s platform and of its 
candidate for President. For both the platform 
and the President’s speeches set forth as plainly 
as words could that the difference between the cost 
of production in this country and abroad, plus a 
reasonable profit to the American producer, should 
be the limit of the duties imposed. The final out- 
rage of the committee’s conduct, therefore—not 
in this incident only, but from first to last—is its 
contemptuous treatment of the public to which 
that platform and those speeches were addressed, 
and which, on the basis of both, granted the Re- 
publican party a new lease of power. 





What Is the Response ? 

For our own part, we do not pretend to be any- 
thing but indignant at such treatment. We were 
indignant when, after the election of 1896, which 
the Republicans won by the help of thousands of 
independents and Democrats, practically all tariff- 
reformers, given solely on the issue of free silver, 
they immediately used their power to pile up the 
high duties in the Dinatey bill. We are more in- 
dignant now because this second imposition 
threatens to be consummated in flat violation of 
distinct party pledges. But it is not merely our 
own indignation which’ persuades us that this time 
Avpricit and his following are going too far. We 
realize the force of the demand of business men 
that Congress do quickly whatever it is going to 
do. We understand that the country, tired of the 
unrest caused by the agitation over insurance and 
then over railroads, desires peace. But we are of 
those who hold that there is in most Americans 
such a thing as a sense of right and wrong, which 
cannot be disregarded with impunity. Here is 
what one American—one of the last men in the 
world to be governed by a mere sudden impulse, 
a distinetly .quiet American, no sorehead, but 
busy and successful and high up in his profession, 
and moreover of entirely Republican antecedents 
—writes in a private letter: “My own feeling 
about Washington and the Republican party just 
now is one of intense disgust. . . . If my present 
mood holds, I shall never vote the Republican 
ticket again—under any circumstances—and I 
hope that there are enough others in my own 
frame of mind to make an overturn at the next 
Congressional election. Really, it makes me sick, 
and if protection is going to play any part in 
seducing the South into joining the Republicans, 
I shall be sorry. The corrupting influence of 
tariff favors seems to have troubled quite far 
enough.—But let us be cheerful!” This may 
seem violent. We ourselves would not yet go 
quite so far. But we believe that this is the mood 
of thousands. If any Democrat, if any independ- 
ent, if any tariff-reformer of whatever descrip- 
tion, wishes to measure his own sense of outrage, 
let him consider how he would have felt and what 
he would have done if, during the campaign last 
autumn, he had been vouchsafed a vision of the 
Avpricu bill as it stands to-day. 

The President’s Responsibility 

There can be no denying that with every day’s 
progress of the bill toward its passage the issue 
is brought more and more plainly up to the Presi- 
dent. We wish he might be spared the necessity 
of facing it, as he must. There is no more unpleas- 
ant predicament for any President than to find 
himself compelled either to break with the ma- 
jority of his party in Congress or with his own 
convictions and past utterances. The President 
has no more sincere admirer and well-wisher in 
the country than Harrer’s Wrekty. But we must 
confess our fear not only that he may have to 
make this choice, but that every day he delays to 
speak his mind he may be making the choice more 
difficult and the results, whichever way he chooses, 
more unpleasant. How unpleasant they may be if 
he chooses rightly and conscientiously, CLEvE- 
LAND’s break with his party, for conscience’ sake, 
sufficiently displays. We simply refuse to consider 
that he may make his choice otherwise than con- 
scientiously. We are willing also to suppose that 
he may have his reasons for hoping something 
from the last stage of the making of the bill. In 
a word, we refuse to deny him the confidence he 
has in so many ways so richly deserved. But the 
responsibility cannot be lifted from his shoulders. 
If the bill becomes law in anything like its pres- 
ent shape, the disappointment and indignation 


of the best men in this country will be visited— _ 
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and should be visited—not on Congress alone for 
what it will have done, but on the President as 
well for what he will so conspicuously have left 
undone. This is the word of sincerest friendship, 
not of criticism. 


A Senator We Like 

“But let us be cheerful.’ Our correspondent 
is right. Senator Gore shall help us. We have 
not been able to approve of many things that have 
come out of Oklahoma recently. There is Gov- 
ernor HASKELL, for instance, and the scheme for 
a government guarantee of bank deposits. But 
Senator Gore is different. We can forgive a good 
deal to the State that contributes so thorough- 
going a Democrat to the Democratic party, which 
strikes us just now as decidedly short on De- 
mocracy, and contributes also to the national coun- 
ceils so excellent and pleasing a debater. His 
speeches are brief, but that is not their only 
merit; they possess a rare quality—a kind of sar- 
easm which both stings and amuses. Read, for 
instance, his speech advocating a duty on bananas, 
which, though spoken at least half in jest, con- 
tains a lot of very true words: The only depress- 
ing thing about it is that it coulan’t, in the pres- 
ent state of affairs, be taken seriously. For such 
a proposal, considered both as a plan to raise 
revenue and as a blew at a monopoly, might well 
be advocated seriously enough. We feel, more- 
over, a special kindness for Senator Gore for the 
way he unhorsed Senator Gatiivcer of New 
Hampshire in an earlier debate. The latter was 
indulging in some particularly bigoted high- 
protectionism at the time, but that was not the 
only cause of our gratification when Senator Gore 
set the Senate laughing at him. We confess that 
GALLINGER never appealed to our affections—not 
even before we read “Mr. Crewe’s Career” and 
began to take an interest in New Hampshire 
polities. 


And Another We Don’t Like 

We wish we could think as well of another 
Senator who hails from Senator Gore’s quarter 
of the Union, and who has been even more 
prominent of late; but we can’t. Senator BatLey 
of Texas is also a strong debater—and quite a 
handsome man to boot. But he is not strength- 
ening his party or doing it credit. Neither is he 
strengthening the causes he advocates, particular- 
ly the income tax. We dislike bullying and 
rowdyism, and so, we trust, does the Senate and 
the country. The Texas Senator has repeatedly 
been guilty of both. It is a pity his party asso- 
ciates ever permitted him to come forward as the 
special champicn of the income-tax proposal. He 
has mismanaged it so badly as to divide its sup- 
porters. There are not wanting those who serious- 
ly charge that this has been by design, and that 
Battery has actually been knowingly playing into 
AupricH hands. We should hate to believe that 
such a thing could be true of any Senator, even 
the worst. But assaulting a reporter was a poor 
way to repel the charge. If one is curious in 
political scandals, a comparison of the Records 
for April 1st and: May 29th, taken in connection 
with the extraordinary difficulty Senators have 
had in getting information from the Finance Com- 
mittee about the relative cost of production of 
different articles here and abroad, may serve to 
indicate how such a charge came to be made. 
On the first occasion, ALpricu having protested 
his readiness to give out any information in the 
committee’s hands, Battery objected to circulating 
mere ex parte statements. On the second occa- 
sion, having been meanwhile several times accused 
of being too thick with the Senate’s autocrat, he 
joined in the demand for more light. The Senate 
tariff-reformers and advocates of an income tax 
have, we think, a right to demand from Senator 
Battery henceforth a large contribution of silence 
and decent behavior. 


The Morals of High Protection 

Some time or other—soon, maybe—it will come 
home to the American people that high protection 
has an ethical side which deserves their attention. 
That side of it was put forward in few words the 
other day by Senator Dottiver, when he said in 
a speech in the Senate: 

As the result of my observations upon the different 
tariffs of the world (and I do not pretend to be wise or 
deeply read about this matter), I find that wherever 
there is a protective tariff it has built up a system of 
morality of its own, and I never found that its rules 
of morals were in accord with any other rules of 
morals, religious or secular, ever framed in this world. 
It has built up a system of morality in this country 
that not only is wicked, but it allows to be done by 
authority of law what the man who does it would 
never do in his private capacity as a citizen. It per- 

















mits a man not only to covet his neighbor’s goods, but 
to take them away from him by force of law. When 
we consider that we collected a little over $300,000,- 
000 last year, and the people of this country pay in 
taxation to these protected interests $2,100,000,000, I 
think it is about time we are considering whether we 
_ are not taxing the American people a little too far. 

Senator Dottiver has done a great deal to help 
the country to see high protection as it really is. 
Whenever the country does see it so, revision down- 
ward will become a moral issue of a sort that the 
American voter can understand. 


The Georgia Race Strike 

It is not easy for any one sincerely concerned 
for the negro race to find encouragement in what 
has been called the race strike on the Georgia 
Railway. As we write, none of the points sub- 
mitted to arbitration have been decided. But in 
the preliminary agreement under which the road 
resumed operations practically all the points at 
issue that were decided at all were decided in 
favor of the striking white firemen—that is to say, 
against the negroes. The ten white firemen who 
had been deprived of regular runs and put on the 
“extra” list were restored to their places, their 
negro successors being ousted. Such other pref- 
erence to negroes as had made a part of the orig- 
inal trouble was likewise withdrawn. What is still 
worse, in any large view of the incident, the 
striking whites came in the end to the position 
which seems at first to have been taken only by 
their sympathizers, and demanded that the road 
cease altogether from employing negro firemen. 
This demand, it is true, the road positively re- 
fused, and one of the two main questions left 
to arbitration is that of the percentage of negro 
firemen it shall be permitted to employ—the other 
being, whether negroes shall be permitted to hold 
such seniority to white men as they may earn by 
long and good service. Here is what may prove, 
as has been conjectured and feared, the entering 
of the wedge that shall prize the negro entirely 
out of this occupation, not on this particular rail- 
road only, but on all Southern railroads—perhaps 
even on all the railroads in the country whose fire- 
men are organized into unions. It is idle to blink 
the grave menace to the negro’s industrial future 
which the episode discloses. 


The Hopeful View 

Consolation can be extracted from it only by 
considering certain somewhat ameliorating side- 
lights. It should be remembered that, contrary 
to the general impression, this is by no means the 
first instance of the exclusion, or attempted ex- 
clusion, of the negro from particular occupations. 
The first experiments with negro labor in cotton- 
mills having been unsuccessful, that field has been 
practically given over to white labor, and any 
attempt of negroes to enter it now, in a way to 
compete with whites, would doubtless be repelled. 
White barbers are plentiful and increasing in the 
Southern towns and eities, where negroes for- 
merly had almost a monopoly of this employment. 
There are other instances. It should also be re- 
called that the striking white firemen did not at 
first base their demands chiefly, if at all, on the 
racial difference. They pointed out that, as the 
negroes receive less pay than they do, they were 
being underbidden, and that negroes who could 
not rise to be engineers were by the rule of senior- 
ity obstructing the road of promotion and _ pre- 
venting the rapid training of white men who could. 
Although these grievances arose incidentally from 
the fact of a difference of race, they were rather 
economic than racial. 
_ But the chicf amelioration of the discourage- 

ment the episode contains is offered by the amount 
and the kind of resistance which the demands of 
the strikers and their sympathizers provoked. The 
road stood by its negro employees resolutely; and 
a strong protest—not, we fear, strong enough to 
prevail as yet, but bold and firm, and full of hope 
for the future—came from the best people of the 
South, as represented by the better part of the 
Southern press. One excellent and very influ- 
ential Southern newspaper, for instance, after 
pointing out that Southern sentiment is the real 
arbiter in all such questions, and after a luminous 
forecast of the ills*the South will bring upon itself 
by forcing the negro to the wall industrially, makes 
this solemn appeal: 

Those Southern people who feel any true Southern 
affection for the negro race, who consult the South’s 
best interests, who have any conscience within them, 
or who fear the wrath of a just God—all such South- 
ern people must hope that the conflict which has had 


its first conspicuous outbreak in Georgia may never 
become cruel. 


Justice is the health of the state, and the growth 
of such a sentiment as this, demanding justice 
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tor the negro, among Southern white people 
themselves, will help him more than all other 
agencies combined. Evidently such a sentiment 
exists, and is growing. Let us trust that the 
arbitrators of this particular dispute will find it 
strong enough to support them in refusing abso- 
lutely to consent, directly or indirectly, that 
negroes shall be deprived of their right to earn 
their bread by faithful service in locomotive cabs. 


The Colleges 

Tariff or no tariff, it is impossible not to talk 
about the colleges in June. That topic is now 
under brisk discussion, and will continue so to be 
for a fortnight to come. Last week was anni- 
versary week at St. Paul’s School at Concord, 
New Hampshire. The proceedings closed with a 
luncheon, at which one of the speakers was Presi- 
dent Wooprow Wison, of Princeton. The papers 
report him as saying: 

I believe in athletics. I believe in all those things 
which relax energy, that the faculties may be at their 
best when the energies are not relaxed, but only so far 
do I believe in these diversions. When the lad leaves 
school he should cease to be an athlete. The modern 
world is an exacting one and the things it exacts are 
mostly intellectual. 

A danger surrounding our modern education is the 
danger of wealth, I am sorry for the lad who is going 
to inherit money. I fear that the kind of men who are 
to share in shaping the future are not largely exempli- 
fied in schools and colleges. 

So far as the colleges go, the side-shows have swal- 
lowed up the circus and we in the main tent do not 
know what is going on. And I do not know that [ 
want to continue under those conditions as a ring- 
master. There are more honest occupations than 
teaching if you cannot teach. 

When once we have the gracious assistance of 
fathers and mothers we shall educate their sons. 
Given that assistance, in a generation we will change 
the entire character of American education. And it 
must be changed. Schools like this one and universi- 
ties like Princeton must pass out of existence unless 
they adapt themselves to modern life. 

We are not so sure as Dr. Witson is that the 
things the modern world exacts are mostly in- 
tellectual, or that even now the colleges do not 
minister fairly well to the modern world’s de- 
mands. But evidently things that Dr. Witson 
aspires to have the colleges furnish to the modern 
world are mainly intellectual, and for his part 
he does not care to bother with purveyjng too large 
a proportion of things of another sort. Awhile 
ago he confessed that he did not care to make it 
his chief occupation to be president of a country 
club, and now he says there are more honest 
occupations than teaching if you cannot teach. 
Temerarious man! “The side-shows have swal- 
lowed up the circus.” The side-shows are the 
student organizations, social and athletic. The 
cireus is the educational machine. The complaint 
of nearly all the leading educators in the older 
universities is the one that Dr. Witson has put 
into penetrating words. It is not that the scho- 
lastic machine is not patronized or that it does 
not work, but that the dominating interest of 
students, and of parents also, is the side-shows. 


Not Excited by Scholarship 

It seems impossible to get the right students 
excited about scholarship. Its immediate rewards 
and returns in the colleges which Dr. Witson 
knows best and sees most of are not much valued 
or respected. What is the reason? It is not far 
to seek. Scholarship is not much valued or re- 
spected in the American world from which these 
colleges are recruited. Its rewards look small to most 
observers when measured up against the rewards 
of activities into which scholarship does not enter. 
We agree with Dr. Witson that “a danger sur- 
rounding our modern education is a danger of 
wealth,” but, as we see it, it is not all, or chiefly, 
a danger from students who have too much money. 
It seems to us to be largely a danger connected 
with the dependence of the colleges upon a con- 
stant stream of gifts and tuition fees to enable 
them to meet the demands of their expanded 
fields and maintain due attractions for the stu- 
dents they wish to win. The big colleges now- 
adays have to be run too much like department 
stores. They compete for business, especially in 
the West. They have to see that advertisement 
is not neglected; they must constantly add to 
their plants, and make annual provision for the 
increased revenue ‘that their growth demands. 
The graduates who can meet these needs and pro- 
vide the sinews of war inevitably loom up biggest 
in the eollege family. Most of them are admirable 
men, and as a class they are a wonder of the 
contemporary world, so liberal they are in their 
gifts to “education” and so indefatigable in 
their labors for it. But these admired men, on 
whom the colleges rely, are seldom scholars: they 
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Is it surprising that the ad- 
mired men within the colleges should be of the 


are men of affairs. 


same type—not scholars, but men of affairs? In 
college, as out of it, the most conspicuous figures 
are those who are concerned with the more ma- 
terial or social side of things, in organization, 
administration, material enlargement, and sport. 
They succeed in competitions for what is most 
valued; they have power to dispense benefits. 
They are too busy to fool overmuch with scholar- 
ship. Just as Agassiz said he had not time to 
make money, so these effectual souls may declare 
that they have not time to be scholars. 


Mr. Lowell’s Aspiration 

As long as the colleges need, as they now seem 
to need, this type of provider, they will doubtless 
pay the price of their necessities. Mr. Lowe.t, 
the new President of Harvard, vearns heartily to 
boost scholarship. He feels that there is much less 
excitement about it among his young men than 
there should be, and he has some hopes and some 
plans for improving its status. In a recent ad- 
dress, since printed in the Atlantic Monthly, he 
expounds the value of competition and his desire 
to get it working for the benefit of scholarship. 
He wants to see in his university the best minds 
competing for the highest distinctions in scholar- 
ship as they have done so long at Oxford and 
Cambridge. He seems aware that at present the 
incentive is not sufficient to attract the best Har- 
vard minds to these severe competitions, but he 
is earnest in his purpose to make them sufficient 
if he can. 

It is a handsome purpose, and we wish him 
success in it. Competition certainly owes some- 
thing to scholarship, for it has cost it dear. Com- 
petition in athletics has exalted athletics; com- 
petition between social organizations has split 
most of our colleges up into little social groups 
that restrict fellowship and curdle democracy ; 
competition between the colleges themselves has 
exalted the benefactor and business man at the 
cost of the scholar, and made business ideals ir- 
repressibly predominant. If now competition can 
be made to do something for scholarship, it will 
be a measure of reparation that is considerably 
overdue. 


Competition and Scholarship 

Our neighbor the Sun winds up a 
on Mr. Lowenu’s speech by adjuring him “ not 
to lay his hand upon that comfortable, that idyl- 
lic commonwealth, the ecllege, and try to intro- 
duce this infernal nonsense of intellectual com- 
petition.” It declares that we Americans are a 
long-suffering people, but that we “don’t want 
brains in our colleges or our rulers.” But it adds: 


discourse 


If, however, Mr. LOWELL persists in his wronghead- 
edness, perhaps some day he may come across an eccen- 
tric Fairy Godfather who will say to him: “ How much 
does your college get in term fees? I will capitalize 
that income. How many men are graduated from 
your college every year? Is it 400 or 600 odd, or what? 
Well, let °em go to the devil! Turn out twenty, turn 
out two, but let ’em know something; let ‘em be 
scholars.” Would that help Mr. Lowetu’s plan or 
dream? 

Somehow we see back of this lawless and icono- 
clastic suggestion the germ of the same un- 
welcome thought that has intruded itself into our 
own faculties—that the competition of our uni- 
versities for numbers and wide influence 
directly, and still more in its indirect 
antagonistic to scholarship. 

We have one other awful thought. So far as 
there is trouble with our colleges or they seem 
in some degree to fail in their mission, the 
trouble is not with the students, who are what 
their parents and masters make them, nor much 
with the faculties, who do their best under the 
circumstances they are in, but mainly with the 
graduates, most of whom love to be amused and 
get vast entertainment out of their colleges, and 
love to make them amusing places, and great ac- 
cording to their own ideas of greatness. It is 
too bad about the graduates. No doubt if only 
they could all be deported our universities would 
have a chance. 

Meanwhile the universities are 
a desperate case as one might think. 
learn more in them to-day than they did thirty 
years ago—it would he easy to get testimony as 


Is, 


effects, 


not in such 
More boys 


to that. Their greatest need, as-we see it, is in- 
¢piration. Inspiring teachers can get a chance 


to teach even now, for when the sheep won’t learn, 
sometimes the goats will. But inspiration is 
searce. Organization, means, and diligent hired 
men can be provided, but in what market can a 
college buy inspiration—where find the man with 
vision, the/inspiring teacher ? 
























A Fiftieth Anniversary 

“ Anp vet,” said the poet, as he pushed back his 
chair from the table and lighted hig cigar—‘ and yet 
there is a garden still in the world where all the 
men and the women are poets, where pastoral feasts 
and open-air dramas are the order of the day, where 
men live like patriarchs, governing their vast estates 
and hordes of happy laborers, and where everybody 
sings.” As the diners had been busy, through the 
last courses, laying Poetry out in her coffin, lowering 
her into the earth, and then bemoaning and beweeping 
the fate of- those who had outlived her, there was a 
moment of suspense while we waited to hear what the 
poet had to say. “I spent a winter there once,” he 
“T remember the trip I made to Avignon hunt- 
ing for MisrraL. [ chose the book-shep, which was 
also the post-office and the publisher’s  establish- 
ment, as the best place to inquire. Yes, there I was 
told where to find MisrraL, and ROUMANILLE, 
who the lady in the shop told me was her husband, 
and also Fretix Gras, who was her uncle; and then 
this lady, who combined the functions of postmistress, 
bookseller, and publisher, added, * And I too, Monsieur, 
I am a poet.’ ” 

Any one who has seen even a picture of the lovely 
Madame ROUMANILLE might know that she was a poet 
in a land of poets. The American poet who revived 
this scene set one to looking back, to remembering, 
to yearning over the little land of pure poetry, where 
only last week, as it happened, there was a great 
celebration of the tiftieth birthday of one of its great- 
est poems, MISTRAL’s Mircille, 

In reading of Provence, the still existent garden 
where springs of living poetry jet, one gets two types 
of seenery. At the highest delta, where the Durance, 
the swiftest and most joyous river in all of France, 
flows into, the Rhone, at Avignon and all about, there 
are fertile valleys, gardens, parks, and vineyards slop- 
ing down to the very edge of the river. In the dis- 
tance the horizon is broken by the dimly outlined 
Alps, and their little foot-hills, prominences, rocks, and 
valleys are blue from early dawn till vespers—some- 
times light blue, sometimes dark blue, but changing 
like waves on the sea. <All the chains of the nearer 
hills are cinetured with silvery olive-trees, and their 
rocks stand out in bold brown and gray ledges. 

Farther down, when one reaches Aigues-Mortes, where 
the little Rhone, parting from the larger, makes a sec- 
ond small delta. one gets wide! stretches of burnt. 
waste lands, great swamps and marshes, and slashes 
where the sea comes in; and everywhere, everywhere 
the glitter of wide, shallow sea, and in the ears sounds 
the unending musie of the frogs. 

But it is in the garden country six or eight miles 
from St.-Remy that Muisrrab, the greatest poet of 
Provence, was born: and he still lives there, in a 
little house that turns its back to the village street 
and looks out on the other side over stretches of gar- 
den and vinevard and fertile valley. In his Memoirs, 
Mistraw tells us a lovely story of his father’s court- 
ship. The old man was a veritable patriarch, wealthy, 
canny, overseeing all the labor of the great estate the 
Vas cho Juge; and every Sunday, after vespers, set- 
ting down in his big memorandum-book his business 
dealings, his expenses, his accounts, the record of the 
weather. and his reflections upon life. In his whole 
life he had but three books—the Bible and the Jmita- 
fion for Sundays. and Don Quixote, which served for 
rainy afternoons. One day, when he was a widower 
iiftv-three years old, with grown children, he was 
out in the field watching the harvesters, and he noticed, 
among the gleaners who followed, a young and beauti- 
ful girl who hung back as if half ashamed. He ap- 
and asked, ‘* Mignonne. who are you and 
what is yqur name?” And she replied, “Sire, I am 
the daughter of Er1eENNE PovuLINet, the Mayor of 
Maillane, and my name is DELAIDE.” 

“What!” said the proprietor. ‘* What 
daughter of the Mayor gleaning in my fields? 

* Sire.” she replied again, “ we are a large family— 
six daughters and two sons, and our father, though 
he has some property, when we ask him for something 
wherewith to deck ourselves a little, says, * Little ones 
who need adornment must earn it, and so I came here 
to glean.” And six months later the beautiful DELAIDE 
heeame the wife of the rich proprietor and two years 
later the mother of FREDERIC MISTRAL. 

It is all like a bit of a pastoral from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Surely it was the spot of all others upon 
earth for a poet to be born. And that MistRaL was 
born a poet one may derive from the exquisite story 
he tells us of the iris flowers. Behind the great house 
where he spent his childhood there ran a little stream 
that fed the big well; and this water, the poet says, 
was his first natural-history book. Here he studied 
tadpoles and carp and water-flies, and fished, too, with 
an old canvas bag tied to a long reed. - But above all 
things, he adored the golden irises that bloomed on the 
edge of the water in spring. Once, when he was still 
in petticoats, he remembers that, having tired of roll- 
ing in the hay, he made his way down to the stream, 
and there were the swamp-flags in full bloom and his 
baby hands itched to get them. And so he went down 
very gently and carefully to the edge of the water 
and bent over and reached out and, patatras! he was 
up to his neck in the stream, struggling and erying. 
Then his mother came running and pulled him out, 
and gave him a tap or two and sent him on in front 
of her, dripping like a little duck, to the house. “ And 
don’t let me find you in the stream again, little good- 


said. 
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proached her 


does the 
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for-nothing.” “ But I was getting flags,’- wailed the 
four-year-old.“ Flags, indeed, and all the time flags 
and more and more flags, and forgetting, too, that 
there is a big, bad serpent hidden in the grass that 
eats little birds and naughty children!” And so the 
embryo poet was undressed and dried and rubbed down, 
and for lack of any other he was put into his Sunday 
dress and sandals and sent out to play with many 
warnings. And with every intention of good behavior 
he. began to chase butterflies, and one big white one 
led him right back to the stream; and there were the 
great, flaunting yellow flags, standing up proudly in 
the middle of the water and making such a show of 
themselves that none could have resisted. And so 
once more he set his little feet carefully, very care- 
fully.on the edge, and he leaned over most cautiously, 
and aie! aie! aie! he was up to his ears in the water, 
and the bullfrogs were ogling him, and he looked for 
the serpent to dart at him. And then the good 
mother came running and pulled him out, black with 
mud from head ta foot, and gave him a sounding 
smack or two and sent him on in front to the house. 
* And will you go back there again, you little pig- 
headed one! And will you try to drown yourself and 
spoil all your clothes and kill your poor ‘mother 
with fears!” And once more he was taken in and 
undressed and rubbed dry and made clean, and his 
fest-day dress was put on him. In his old age the 
poet still remembers that gorgeous dress. “ Ah, but 
a gallant dress it was!” he cries, “with stripes of 
black velvet and gold embroidery on a blue ground.” 
* And now,” said his mother, “ be a good boy and go 
out and watch the chickens and see that they don't 
flv away.” And he went out; but one chicken got to 
chasing a grasshopper and he followed the chicken, 
and there again he stood by the stream, and there 
were still the golden flags nodding and mirroring 
themselves in the water. “ And then,” writes the old 
poet—* then there came upon me a desire; ah! but an 
excessive, a passionate, a delirious desire, and I forgot 
my two plunges into the stream,” and so, holding on 
to a twig of a bush, he leaned far over and stretched 
out the other hand, and splash! he was over in the 
water, screaming! And the farm people came running 
and erying: “ The little imp is in again! Now your 
mother will spank you,” and as they got him out his 
mother came running too, weeping and erying aloud: 
“No, IT will never, never strike him again! It is 
an accident, and the child is not like other children! 
Holy Virgin, you know he is not like others, for he 
is always after the flowers, and he loses his toys in the 
wheat while he gathers the wild ones; and now he 
throws himself three times into the stream! Ah, Holy 
Mother, do not take him! Thank God he is alive!” 
* And so,” continues the poet, ** we went home hand in 
hand, beth of us weeping, and once more he was un- 
dressed and rubbed dry and laid in his crib to rest, and 
fell asleep. 

“And do you know what I dreamed? Pardi! I 
dreamed of the flag flowers! For in a lovely little 
rivulet, which went serpentining round and round the 
house, limpid. transparent, azure, there they grew in 
sweet, tall tufts with their green sword leaves and 
golden heads, and lovely water-maidens with blue 
silk wings sat on them and smiled and nodded, and 
I—I swam out quite naked in the laughing waters 
and gathered handfuls and handfuls, and the more 1 
gathered the more they bloomed, and then a_ voice 
called * Freperic! Freperic!’ and L woke up, and 
there were the golden flowers, great bunches of them, 
on the pillow.” And he piously adds, “ Himself, the 
master, the patriarch, my lord father, had set aside 
his labor and gone out and gathered the flowers I 
wanted. and the mistress, my beautiful mother, had 
laid them all on my bed.” 

Thus it is when a poet is born in a poet’s land! 
Later, it was the same way at school. When he was 
caught making Provencal verses instead of writing 
his Latin theme, and the papers were carried up by 
the usher to the head master, this one replied, * But 
we must not disturb a poet at his task,” and the 
younger master returned the papers to the boy, right 
glad at heart for him; and later he took him out 
to walk and recited his own Provencal verses to him, 
for the young master was none other than RoUMANILLE, 
and when he had recited, the boy said, * This is the 
dawn for which my soul has waited ere it would flower 
in the light.” Even so are the words set down, for 
this is a poet’s country and poetry is in the air and 
thus the great poet grew in the sunshine. 

Now that he is an octogenarian, his country is 
celebrating the fiftieth birthday of his first great 
poem, Mireille, written in Provencal and describing 
the people, the customs, the manner of life, in that 
country. In the fifty years the poet has published but 
seven or eight books, two or three pastorals, a diction- 
ary of the language,a drama, and a volume of lyrics— 
“little detached pieces blown to me on the wind of 
emotion or imagination” —and his Memoirs. The 
poem, Mireille, took eight years to write. It is said 
to contain almost every type of the poet’s lands- 
folk, and it celebrates the loves of “ Mireille” (1 
name he caught from an old song his mother used to 
sing at her spinning), the daughter of the rich pro- 
prietor, and the wandering basket-maker, Vincent. The 
father forbidding the marriage, Mireille makes a pil- 
grimage down the Rhone to the church of Les Saintes 
Maries, the chief shrine of the country. Here Lazarus, 
with Mary his sister, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James, took shelter in the first Christian 
persecutions, and their relics are still contained in 
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shrine ana many are the miracles’ worked there to 
this day. Poor little Mireille, however, dies there 
in front of the altar from the fatigues and dangers 
of her journey just as the maddened lover and for- 
giving parents arrive in pursuit. She dies, but only, 
indeed, after having seen a vision of the three Maries, 
who assure her of the vanity of earthly loves and 
promise to take her into heaven. 

This poet, so careless of earthly fame as to write 
in a dialect almost unknown, has had from the be- 
ginning unprecedented fame. In 1905 he received the 
Noset prize and gave it entire to buy an old palace 
wherein to house the Museum of Arles. At his own 
request the statue which a grateful land wished raised 
is not to be set in place till after his death, but the 
spot where it is to be is pointed out to travellers. 
Now, in his seventy-ninth year, his earthly fame must 
seem to him the least of the wonderful acquisitions of 
his beautiful life, and the best that is must be shining 
across ‘the borders of eternity. 

Nearly fifty years ago LAMARTINE wrote of him: 

“IT have good news to-day! A great epic poet is 
born! The West can no longer bring them forth, but 
the South can still produce them. It is a certain 
virtue in the sunshine! This time it is an Homeric 
poet... a poet twenty-five years old who in a single 
jet sends up in pure, melodious waves a pastoral epic 
wherein the descriptive scenes of the Odyssey, and the 
innocent, passionate scenes of Daphnis and Chloe of 
Longus, together with the sanctity and melancholy of 
Christianity, are sung with the grace of Longus and 
the simple majesty of the blind man of Chios. Is it 
a marvel? Well, I hold the miracle in my hand. 
What do I say? It is already in my memory, and 
soon it will be on the lips of all France.” 

Well, a poet should always be born in a poet’s land. 





Correspondence 
COMPLAINT FROM OKLAHOMA 


MussoGeE, ORLA. 
To ihe Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sirn—Is it not singular, in this era of the 
square deal” and “ fair play,” that Oklahoma, the 
youngest State, should enact a registration and elec- 
tion law, the sole object of which is to perpetuate the 
majority party? If this interests HARPER’s a copy of 
the bill can be obtained from the Republican State 
Chairman in Guthrie, Oklahoma, together with a memo- 
randum pointing out the unfair and infamous features 
of this law. The parties opposed to the Democratic 
are invoking a referendum on this law. This lends 
additional interest. The exeuse, negro domination, 
used in the extreme South, does not apply in Okla- 
homa, where only seven per cent. are colored. 
1 an, sir, 
5m: 


VANCOSDED. 


STOCKINGS AND GLOVES 
New Or-eans, La. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Permit a woman to intrude long enough to 

say a few words to A. C., Neilson, who has a letter 
in HARPER'S WEEKLY of May 8th anent the tax on 
women’s stockings and gloves. 
. It is possible that A. C, Neilson does not know what 
Mr. Payne nndoubtedly does-—viz., that American 
stockings and gloves are manufactured in Germany in 
American-owned factories by pauper labor, who are 
paid with American dollars. 

A. C. Neilson. with the best possible intentions, is 
fighting on the wrong side. I am, sir, 

A. WoMAN, 
Eprror. 





Permit us to doubt the “ pauper labor.” 





To H.R. H. Juliana Lou 


The little Crown Princess of Holland has been 
christened Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina.— 
Cable despatch. 

THE Holland folk are tickled much 
Because they’ve got a Princess Duteh— 
A brand-new blue-eyed baby girl 
To keep their loyal hearts awhirl; 
An heiress for their little throne 
That they can eall their very own, 
Who soon will rule them as she likes 
As little Princess of the Dikes, 
And for her name 
This very same 
Is christened by her subjects true 
As Juliana, Juliana, Juliana Lou! 
O Juliana Lou, 
We doff our caps to you! 
A Princess fair 
You truly air, 
O Juliana Lou! 
Some day you'll come into your place 
As ruler of the Holland race, 
And as a Queen, serenely calm, 
You'll rule o’er giddy Amsterdam, 
And Rotterdam, 
And Potterdam, 
And all the other dams there be 
Along the beauteous damson sea ; 
And as you walk your regal ways 
May all your sauce be Hollandaise, 
And may you never use a crutch 
Because somebody’s beat the Dutch; 
But rule serene, 
A happy Queen 
Your days all through— 
O Juliana, Juliana, Juliana Lou! 
O Juliana Leu, 
We doff our caps to you. 
A Dutch-treat fair 
You truly air, 
O Juliana Lou! 












































Mr. F. C. Selous, the noted African hunter, Mr. Roosevelt, and Lieutenant-Gov- Mr. Roosevelt discussing a question of transportation at Mackinnon 
ernor Jackson, of the East African Protectorate (left to right) at Mackarkas Road Road. The woman is Mrs. Jackson, wife of the Lieutenant-Governor 

















Kermit Roosevelt, official photographer of the expedition, taking a picture of the porters at Kapiti. 
Mr. Roosevelt may be seen at the left of the photograph, evidently interested in the proceedings 
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The caravan of two hundred and fifty porters being inspected by Mr. Roosevelt and The big-game hunting party at Simba, where a brief halt was 
Mr. Cunninghame, his guide, at Kapiti, where the actual hunting trip was begun made. Mr. Roosevelt stands in the centre of the group at the left 
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Mr. Roosevelt (extreme left), Mr. Selous (third from left), The “ head boys,” who are in immediate command of the porters of the hunting caravan, being 
and their party riding into the Kapiti hunting country inspected by Mr. Roosevelt preparatory to the advance into the lion country in East Africa 


MR. ROOSEVELT IN THE LION COUNTRY 








OMETHING like two hundred feet above 


we) Neary 
NS we the level of the Kast River two men were 






a S working on the top of the Manhattan 
iy, <G rahi of er ae ge Bridge one day 
PZ TEN not long before the great structure was 
VES ON completed, ‘Ten feet below them half a 
dozen more workmen were engaged, and farther down 
in the unfinished framework, at various distances apart, 
others, perhaps twoscore in all, toiled each at his own 
particular task. They were all of a high physical and 
mental type, as men must necessarily be who work at 
bridge construction or in the erection of our modern 
skyserapers. <A_ stupid 
workman, or one lack- 
ing in bodily strength 








In this position, his rigid 
body across the gap be- 
tween the tracks, he clung 


at work below were in 
imminent peril, how- 
ever, for, should the 
mass of steel fall, it 
could not fail to carry 
many of them down 
with it. 

There was no time 
for consultation with 
each other on the 
part of the two work- 
men at the top of the 
tower, nor even for re- 
flection. It would be 
only a matter of the 
fraction of a second 
jfor the steel beam to 
acquire such momen- 
tum that no effort of 
theirs could prevent 
its going over. Shout- 
ing to the others be- 
low, the two men 
above seized the pon- 
derous strut, and, by 
almost superhuman 
exertion, succeeded in 
deflecting it so that it 
caught on the project- 
ing arm of a girder 
that was_ securely 
riveted in the struc- 
ture. As they guided it toward this temporary ease- 
ment. each man saw that one of his hands must be 
caught between it and the girder-arm upon which it 
was necessary to rest it until it could be got under 
control, unless they chose to allow it to fall. There 
was plenty of time to let go, but the lives of the 
workers below were dependent upon those above hold- 
ing on. 

“T’ll stick if you do,” gasped one of the brave fel- 
lows, as they strained every muscle of their stalwart 
bodies against the terrible weight. 

The other nodded, and the two held on a until 
their comrades could swarm up the ladders and again 
attach the derrick grips to the mighty beam, and in 
the mean time a hand of each of the heroes was ground 
off at the wrist. 

More than a hundred feet above the pavement on a 
giant skyscraper now in course of construction an air- 
pressure engine was in use. Through an accident an 
iron plate fell upon the pipe, in which the pressure 
was one hundred and twenty-five pounds to the square 
inch, and severed it, leaving one end thrashing and 
writhing about, the air issuing from it with terrific 
foree. Ten or a dozen men were working on the iron 
girders near the broken pipe, each one of them in 
deadly ‘peril; for, if the air current had struck any 
one of them, it would have knocked him out into 
space, and its throes might turn the blast in any diree- 
tion. The only way to avert the danger was to turn 
off the pressure, but in order to do so it was necessary 
to pass the twisting cylinder and the rushing air-blast 
that was throwing it about. Whether he realized the 
hazard or not will never be known, but one workman 
deliberately ran to the 
danger spot to stop the 
engine, reaching the 








or in nerve, has no 
place among the clear- 
eyed and sure-footed 
craftsmen who handle 
steel and iron high in 
air, under conditions 
whereby a misstep 
means a_ certain and 
terrible death. 

A strut or brace 
(being a steel beam of 
several tons weight), 
in the grasp of a huge 
derrick was lowered 
on the day in question 
to its proper position 
in the structure of the 
tower top, the business 
of the two men work- 
ing there being to guide 


it into place. Before 
the great weight of 
steel, on. this occasion, 


could be securely fas- 
tened after the derrick 
had loosened its grip, 
it began to slip, for a 
reason that has not 
been explained, — and 
the utmost efforts of 
the two failed to pre- 
vent its sliding toward 
the edge of the open 
space below. There 
was no danger to them, 
for they needed only to 








contorting muzzle of 
the severed pipe just in 
time to get the full 
force of the blast 
against his breast. He 
was picked up in the 
street with nearly 
every bone in his body 
broken. 

On another building 
that is not yet com- 
pleted, only the other 
day a great steel beam 
was being brought up 
to a dizzy height by 
hoisting apparatus. As 
it passed a girder on 
which several men were 
at work, the beam 
turned just enough out 
of its course to push 
one of them off. The 
men monkeys who build 
the modern Babels are 


accustomed to think 
and act quickly, how- 
ever, an this one 


turned in a flash and 
seized the beam as it 
touched him, swinging 
out on its extreme end 
over the street. The big 
piece of steel had been 
perfectly balanced, but 
the weight of the man 
was sufficient to move 








stand out of the way 
and watch it plunge 
downward, The men 


Another workman 


swung himself to the other end 


the end to which he 
clung slowly down, and 
it would have been im- 


an’s Humanity 
to Man 


By Frank Marshall White 
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possible for him to retain his grasp after it had been 
deflected beyond a certain angle. Another workman 
on the same girder took in the situation as it occur- 
red, and, with the return movement of the big beam, 
swung himself to the other end of it from that to 
which his fellow craftsman hung, balancing it again, 
and was lifted with him out over eternity. The 
engineer was signalled the next second, however, and 
the beam was hurriedly lowered to the ground, where 
both men arrived safely. 

In Medway, Kentucky, last April, a workman in a 
brewery had occasion to go into a vault to repair a 
gas-making machine, While he was at work on it an 
escape of gas occurred, and he was overcome. A 
fellow workman, who, incidentally, was an enemy of 
the other, went down into the vault to get him out. 
The vault was entered by a manhole just big enough 
to admit a man’s body, the bottom being reached by 
a narrow, horizontal iron ladder. There was no rope 
at hand, and no time to lose. Only stopping to tie a 
handkerchief over his mouth and nose, the rescuer 
went down into the vault and brought the senseless 
man to the top of the ladder, where other workmen 
attempted to lift him out, but, being unable to do so, 

















The rescuer brought the senseless 
man to the top of the ladder 


they had to let him drop. The rescuer, almost over- 
come by his exertions, came out of the noxious vault 
only long enough to get a breath of pure air, and then 
went back after his enemy, getting him to the man- 
hole once more, where the others were again forced 
to drop him. The hero made a third attempt, which 
was successful, and he himself dropped unconscious 
beside the man he had rescued. 

Last autumn there was an explosion of gas in a 
small coal-mine near Edwardsville, Penrsylvania, in 
which four men were at work. Of these four, three 
were disabled by their injuries, the other effecting his 
escape with a broken arm, but unaware of the plight 
of his comrades. On reaching the top of the ninety- 
foot slope, at the bottom of which the catastrophe had 
occurred, and finding that his fellow workmen did not 
appear from the gloomy depth, there being no one to 
send to their assistance within a considerable dis- 
tance, this hero went back after them himself, in spite 
of his broken arm and although deadly black damp 
was gathering and the shaken roof of the slope was 
threatening every moment to fall in. He found the 
three men, each of them so badly hurt as to be abso- 
lutely helpless; and, while the black damp grew con- 
tinually denser and the peril of the shaking roof 
greater, he dragged them one after the other to a place 
of safety. 

Not long ago a big man and a little man were carry- 
ing a riveting machine along a stretch of the Chicago 
elevated railroad that was undergoing repairs, high 
enough above the street to make a fall almost cer- 
tainly fatal. The big man, who weighed two hundred 
pounds and was walking ahead of the other, stumbled 
and fell over the side of the track near a switch, at 
a point where the tracks were about four feet apart. 
He clutched at the framework of the structure as he 
went down, delaying his fall just long enough for the 
little man, who weighed one hundred and. thirty 
pounds, but was extremely muscular and wiry, to seize 











him by a leg. To prevent both dropping into the 
street, the wiry little man, with both hands occupied, 
fell across the gap between the tracks, coming down 
on his face with such force as to break his jaw, but, 
nevertheless, getting his chin over a cleat on the wood- 
work by pure luck, and managing to hold with his 
feet to the track on which he had originally stood. 
In this position, his rigid body across the gap _be- 
tween the tracks sustaining the weight of the two- 
hundred-pound man, to whose leg he still clung while 
the other hung head downward, the little man, in 
spite of the excruciating pain of his broken jaw, re- 
mained until fellow workmen came to the rescue. 

In the province of Chihuahua, in Mexico, one day 
last summer, a freight train was lying on a siding at 
a wayside station in the middle of a village of some 
thousand inhabitants. ~The conductor and engineer, 
with their crew, were at dinner in the station hotel 
when one of the cars caught fire, the villagers immedi- 
ately flocking to the scene. The railroad men sprang 
from the table in consternation, for they knew what 
the villagers did not--that there was enough dynamite 
on the train to level the village and exterminate its 
inhabitants, and that it might be exploded at any 
moment. There was a hurried consultation among 
the men, when the conductor noticed that the engineer 
was missing, and came to the natural conclusion that 
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he had put the first law of nature into operation and 
bolted, in order to be as far as possible from the ex- 
plosion when it should occur. Before pursuing that 
course himself the conductor, while his men dispersed 
and sought the horizon, rushed to the villagers who 
surrounded the burning train and bade them flee for 
their lives. While he was frantically endeavoring to 
make the bewildered natives understand the situation, 
the train suddenly pulled out of the station, and he 
saw the engineer waving farewell to him from the cab 
of the engine. It was a final farewell, for the dyna- 
mite exploded a quarter of a mile down the track, 
and not one relic of the hero who had saved the village 
was found. 

These few incidents, among thousands that are con- 
stantly occurring and never heard of, serve to give an 
idea of the every-day heroism of the daring men who 
work at the more perilous trades, and there are as 
striking, if fewer, instances of bravery in all the occu- 
pations into which the element of danger enters. 
Probably the most hazardous work in any of the 
trades is that of the housesmiths and bridgemen, as 
the men monkeys who make their livelihool on slender 
footing high in air call themselves. As an illustra- 
tion it may be mentioned that, according to figures 
furnished by the Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s 
Union, the construction of the Queensboro Bridge cost 





the lives of 55 men, with a list of others injured 
that it was impossible for them to keep any track of. 
The Chicago Bridgemen and Structural Lronworkers’ 
Union reported last year that out of a total member- 
ship of 1,388 men, 147 had been killed and injured— 
34 killed, 13 totally disabled, and 100 less seriously 
hurt—and that 26 had been killed, an equal number 
permanently disabled, and 80 subjected to minor in 
juries in 1907. It was formerly estimated that a sky 
scraper cost a human life for each floor, but that is 
not true nowadays, though 20 men lost their lives dur- 
ing the construction of a famous hotel that has been 
recently opened. There have been comparatively few 
deaths involved in the erection of the two tallest build 
ings in the world, the Metropolitan and Singer towers. 

If bravery were a matter of degree, it might be 
interesting to compare the valor essential in the in- 
stance of the soldier storming a battery, in that of the 
policemen who puts himself in the path of a runaway 
horse, in that of-the fireman who braves flame and 
smoke in the discharge of his duty, and in that of the 
Jim Bludsoes on waterways and railroads who die at 
their posts to save their passengers, with that of the 
humble working-man who, at a moment’s notice and 
without dramatie stimulus or the chance of reward, 
offers up his life, undergoes cruel injury, or takes a 
deadly risk for others of his kind, 
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of weapons of offence and defence in 
*order that peace may be had be- 
tween them. But in modern times 
WV this test of ingenuity has been more 
Ks (CM) pronounced. First it would be the 

> armor that would resist the ton of 
“projectile hurled against it; then 
it would be the shell that conquered the armor plate, 
and so the fight goes on. We have great battleships, 
but we have smaller and swifter vessels to keep an eye 
on them, and we have torpedo-boats to destroy them. 
But no sooner were -the torpedo-boats launched than _ 
the building of a craft—the torpedo-boat destroyer— 
was begun to take care of them. And so it comes on 
down the line, until we reach the very latest weapon 
of *defence—the air-ship gun. 

Like every other weapon of offence, the air-ship— 
and hardly before it has settled in our midst—has 
been followed by a weapon of defence against its 
attacks. This modern dog of war was designed and 
manufactured by the Krupp works at Essen, and has 
been placed at the disposal of the German War Office, 
by which its adoption is most certain. The new in- 
vention is made from the Krupp crucible nickel steel, 
which accounts in a large measure for the high reputa- 
tion of the Krupp ordnance. For a given calibre 
Krupp can be expected to produce a lighter gun and 
one capable of withstanding greater pressure, which 
means a greater muzzle velocity and striking energy. 
This fact was demonstrated some few years ago when 
these works produced a field-gun after American 
specifications which afforded a_ greater effective 
shrapnel range of less weight than the type of Amer- 
ican gun. Therefore, this new air-ship destroyer has 
a maximum shrapnel range with a minimum weight, 
both of which are considered most essential in reckon- 
ing with a fast-flying aeroplane. 

Of course in the defence against aerial attack, the 
firing of the gun must necessarily be of the high- 
angle kind; and the weapon must be capable of rapid 
training of a wide are. All of these conditions are 
met by the new invention, one of which is mobile for 
operation in the field, and the other designed for a 
fixed position either on fortifications or on board ship, 
or, as the inventor says, it might also be used on a 
heavy auto truck. The field-piece is of two-and-one- 
half-inch calibre, and fires a nine-pound shell with a 
velocity of 2,000 feet per second. The gun is mounted 
to slide on a chassis, in which is contained the spring- 
recoil mechanism. The chassis is pivoted near the 
breech of the gun, and elevation is secured by means 
of a large vertical hand-operated screw. The methods 
adopted for traversing the gun, which can be moved 
through a radius of three hundred and sixty degrees, 
are most ingenious. A large pin passes through the 
trail of the gun-carriage into a fixed shoe which is 
driven into the ground. The two wheels of the car- 
riage are attached in a pivotal way near the front 
of the carriage, and by means of a hand-wheel and 
suitable gear they may be swung around in front of 
the gun until their axles are radial to the fixed trail- 
pin mentioned above. By this ingenious arrangement 
the entire gun-carriage can be easily and quickly trav- 
ersed through a complete circle. But this is not all; 
the gun itself, by means of a system of swivel bear- 
ings which permit of a rapid change independently of 
the carriage, may be traversed so as to be aimed at 
any point within a circle. 

A novel feature of this new gun is the means 
adopted which enables the gunner to follow the course 
of the fired projectile. The shells used are so designed 
that they are ignited at the moment the gun is. dis- 
charged, and the slow-combustion material with 
which they are filled burns slowly and emits much 
smoke, This smoke leaves a trail through the air 
Similar to that of a skyrocket, which marks the exact 
line of flight of the projectile. This enables the gun- 
pointer to see at a giancé whether he has overshot or 
undershot his target, and to adjust his gun accord- 
ingly. This type of shell is designed particularly for 
use against balloons or dirigible air-craft. Such a 
shell passing through the gas-bag of a dirigible 
would ignite the gas, and the consequent disastrous 
explosion would follow. 





But for defence against the fast-flying aeroplane _ 





gainst. 
By Newton Forest 


some other destructive missile must be hurled, and 
for this purpose it is believed that a shell of shrapnel 
will be used. Of course the gun-pointer could be 
guided as to his range by the bursting of such a 
shell. To stop the flight of a fleeting aeroplane with 
a single shot from a cannon would require greater 
skill than that necessary to stop a flying pigeon with 
a rifle. But to wreck the craft with a shrapnel-shell 
might be compared with the ease with which a bird 
in flight is brought down with a shot-gun, notwith- 
standing the fact that the air-craft of the future will 
probably travel at the rate of a mile a minute. 

Not only is the German government considering 
seriously the adoption of this new gun as a part of 
its field and coast artillery, but the British govern- 
ment also is considering certain inventions devised 
for the same purpose. The War Department at Wash- 
ington, too, has not lost sight of the fact- that in the 
future the air-craft is a thing to be reckoned with, 
and it is also devising plans for attacking the future 
engines of war. For the purpose of obtaining a gun 
which can shoot at aerial craft without having the 
recoil drive the gun into the ground, experiments are 
soon to be made at the Sandy Hook proving-grounds. 
Though there are many other difficulties to overcome, 
the recoil is the first and- has been deemed the most 
important, because the information cannot be obtained 
until a gun-carriage can be made which has _pro- 
visions for the recoil. A model of a gun-carriage 
which will prevent a gun from being smashed at each 
firing has been perfected, but what the result will be 
with the real carriage in operation remains to be 
seen. 

The balloons and air-ships have made it necessary 
for artillerymen to work out a new set of mathemat- 
ical tables for firing at air-craft, but it remains for 
actual tests, such as will be conducted at Sandy Hook, 
to demonstrate the accuracy of their work. There is 
no time, when actual war is in progress, to do that 
kind of work. The experiments at Sandy Hook will be 
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carried on with guns of the field-battery type, because 
it is believed that if the recoil feature can be over- 
come with the portable gun it would be an easy 
matter to conquer it on the stationary type. 


























































Guns that have been devised for repulsing attacks by air-ships 


THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH REPRESENTS A TWELVE-POUNDER, 
TIONS, WHILE THE LOWER ONE IS A FIELD-GUN WHICH MAY SWING IN A CIRCLE AROUND A TRAIL-PIVOT 
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A PEN-PICTURE OF GINA KROG, WHO ORGANIZED THE SUCCESSFUL WOMAN- 
SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN HER COUNTRY TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO 


By Hanna Astrup Larsen 


ORWEGTANS like to say that, while 
new ideas may originate in the great 
outside world, they blossom and bear 
their earliest fruit in the small coun- 
tries. In a State no larger than 
Norway reforms may be inaugurated 
without setting in motion the pon- 
derous machinery that would be re- 
quired in England or in the United 
One dominant personality fired with a great 
send a vibrant thrill from the centre of 





States, 
thought may 


the nation to its remotest corner. Gina Krog, the 
leader of the equal-suffrage movement in Norway, is 
such a foree, and her success has been unparalleled 


in the history of the women’s campaign. Her country- 
women will celebrate, on the 28th of June this year, 


the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first organized 
movement for bettering their position. In the au- 
tumn they will cast their first parliamentary ballot, 


and Norway becomes the only free and sovereign na- 
tion in the world to give its women practically the 
same political rights as those of men. A slight re- 
striction in the form of a property clause still hedges 
about the woman's vote, but this will probably soon 
be removed and the suffrage will be universal for both 
sexes. 

Some of the prejudices that had held women behind 
stone walls were shattered before Miss Krog’s time, 
and in others there were large-sized cracks. But it 


was her voice that first called on her countrymen to 
bring bricks and mortar for a new structure; her 
hand laid the foundation; she worked with the ham- 


mer and the trowel, and now she is ready to let the 
flag fly from the steeple. At present she is in this 
country to attend the International Council of Women 
in Toronto. She travels with a subvention granted 
her by the Storthing, the best proof of how she has 
won not merely concessions, but whole-hearted  co- 
operation from her people. 

Miss Krog is a stately woman and gives the im- 
pression of great physical and mental vigor. There 
is something majestic in her presence. Her eyes flash 
when she tells of some good fight that has been won 
or of one yet to be begun. In the warm clasp of her 
hands, the sweetness of her voice, and the humorous 
smile that hovers about her lips just within call, 
though rarely breaking quite through the seriousness, 
we read much of the reason why she has been able to 
run counter to her world without antagonizing it. 
Intuitively we know why she has won in twenty-five 
vears what Englishwomen have strained after in vain 
for twice that length of time and American women 
for almost three times as long. Other great leaders 
have had the same gracious qualities, but in the mass 
of a larger nation their individuality could not make 


itself felt to the same extent. In the ease of Miss 
Krog it has leavened the whole army of her followers 


and been a subtle influence to disarm the most rabid 
of her opponents. . 

She is stern in her judgments, but there is always 
a deep pity not only for the one that suffers, but also 
for the one that unwittingly or in weakness inflicts 
wrong. She is absolutely fearless in stating the truth 
as she sees it, but the barb is often deftly tipped 
with humor. Her hearers laugh with her—never at 
her—and she has them in the hollow of her hand. 
Then her voice deepens, her manner grows tense, and 
in a few words full of a sombre, restrained passion 
she makes her appeal for the cause that is her life. 
She is a little brusque in her impatience of those that 
join the ranks, now that it is fashionable, and reap 
the benefits after shirking the labor. “ But, after all” 


—she smiles—* they missed the best part of it. There 
is no joy like fighting for a cause.” 
Of herself she says: “TI think IT was born a suf- 


fragist. T began by fighting with the boys about who 
was more to blame, Adam or Eve. As 1 grew up, I 
saw more and more how unfairly women were treated. 


Collett and 


influenced by Camilla 
that it 


but only in this way: 
helped me to hear them say what I had already 
understood. Even John Stuart Mill did not make 
any real difference; everything he said seemed so self- 
evident.” 

The feminine divinity described by the poets in the 
middle of the last century was a cross between the 
Areadian shepherdess and the “elegant female.” She 
was monotonously blond, for that was considered the 
most feminine type of beauty. She wore sprigged 
muslin with a cluster of forget- me-nots on her bosom 
and a medallion with a lock of hair in it around her 
neck. She read little exeept verses that tinkled with 


Of course I was 
Susan B. Anthony, 

















Miss Gina Krog 


the approved sentiments, for much knowledge was not 
seemly. As a certain one among their own poetesses 
has said in advice to young maidens, 


Seek not to know the names of stars 
Nor kings that sleep beneath the sod.” 


Of course she never knew the state of her own heart, 
and when her lover began his declaration she always 
‘started with exquisite surprise,” though by the ‘time 
he had finished—declarations must have been long in 
those days—she had usually recovered sufficiently to 
murmur a timid “ Yes.” In due course of time they 
were married and had twelve children, and the divinity 
kept the house. The poets left her there. 

Camilla Collett first dared to write that the fair 
sonmatlty owned a heart quite human, beating with 
tumultuous passion or smarting from a_ thousand 
wounds inflicted by a careless masculine brutality 
from which there was no redress. She even hinted 
that the maiden’s blushing “ Yes” often veiled a sheer 
panic lest the only eligible man in her narrow circle 
should eseape her; for—poor little divinity !—what' else 


A seandalized society called 
Mrs. Collett a ‘“ hysterical female.” Aasta Hansteen, 
a fiery, eccentric little woman, the original of Lona 
Hessel in Pillars of Society, came after her; she was 
made the butt of such coarse ridicule that she had 
to go and hide away in America. But the men writers 


was there in her life? 


were taking up the subjects first broached by the 
women. Ibsen had shown what a degrading position 


many Wives occupied in apparently respectable homes. 
Still no one offered any solution. 

The new day came with Gina Krog. She pointed 
to the conditions revealed in the new fire-brand books, 
looked her countrymen in the face, and said: * These 
things being so, what are you going to do about it?” 
More than that, she told them what in her judgment 
should be done to give women larger opportunities 
and make them no longer dependent upon their emo- 
tional life, in which, as matters stood, they were 
paupers living on the crumbs thrown them by men. 
Strangest of all, the country listened. It was not 
used to being instructed by a girl. It was considered 
quite heinous at that time for a woman to speak in 
public at all. Up to that time Miss Krog had been 
known chiefly for the beauty and grace that made her 
a favorite in society. Yet she had even then the 
qualities that made an old-fashioned lady say to her 
daughters: ‘* Wherever Gina Krog leads you may all 
safely follow.” 

A series of newspaper articles written by her 
crystallized the nebulous theories of the day into that 
society for the promotion of the cause of women which 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary this summer. 
It was a large body, consisting of both men and women, 
and it indulged in only the mildest long-distance flirta- 
tion with the suffrage question. Yet it caused a 
sensation all over the country. The mere fact that 
woman should have any distinct cause at all was quite 


revolutionary. There was a little club consisting of 
the half-dozen women students, and they discussed 


in heaven and earth, but chiefly the 
A three-volume history of the suf- 


* everything 
woman question.” 


frage movement in the United States inscribed in 
Miss Anthony’s writing to “the women of Norway” 


From these 


had been received and was eagerly read. 
the 


sourees Gina Krog was gathering material for 
greater fight to come. 

In the autumn of 1885 she delivered the first lecture 
advocating votes for women ever heard in Norway. 
Shortly afterward an equal suffrage society was form- 
ed, consisting of twelve women, with Miss Krog as 
the president. The enthusiasm of many soon effervesced 
itself away. In the dark days, when it was time for 
the heavy burden and the long pull, the leader often 
felt -herself almost alone. But the cause advanced. 
The government gave women admittance to the pro- 
fessional schools, and by aiding the school of domestic 
science conducted by the suffrage association ac. 
knowledged housework as one of the professions en- 
titled to state support just as much as law and medi- 
cine. Considerable progress has been made toward the 
ideal of equal pay for equal work. Women may serve 
on juries and act as foremen. They serve on the 
boards of directors of schools, hospitals and asylums, 
and as factory inspectors. They may be appointed 


to many of the offices under the government. The 
suffrage has been given them gradually; they voted 


first in church matters, then in the municipality, and 
lastly obtained the parliamentary ballot carrying with 
it eligibility to the Storthing, or national legislative 
assembly. New societies have been formed, and Miss 
Krog is now fresident of the National Council of 
Women, which includes a great many organizations 
of various character and is itself a part of the in- 
ternational body. Last year she was the official repre- 
sentative of the Norwegian government to the con- 
vention of the International Suffrage Alliance in 
Amsterdam. For «a number of years she has edited 
and published the review Nylinde (Fresh Fields). 





The Plans for a United 
States Aerial Navy 


eal (1X United States has taken its first step 
toward the use of air-ships in time of 
5 war. This step was publicly proclaimed 
lies a through the issuance by Secretary-of-War 
Aig F oll jor -George RUE Fae 7 
barra Dickinson to Major -George 0. Squier, 
= the Signal Corps, of instructions to pre 
a complete set of plans for the protection of 
the American seaboard by means of dirigible balloons 
and other aerial craft. This new aeronautic auxiliary 
army is intended to become a part of our Signal Corps 
and be classed as an addition to the coast 









pure 


service, 
defence. 

The recent achievement of the Zeppelin balloon has 
influenced the War Department to set forth its plans 
for the consideration of Congress and the country at 
large. The demonstration of the ability of the Ger- 
man dirigible to make a protracted flight of many 
duration and to eover nine hundred miles in 
her course should arouse the United States to a 
realization of the progvess that has been made in 
aerial navigation. It is in anticipation of favor: able 
action on the part of Congress that Major Squier has 
been authorized to draw up his plans for a dirigible 
coast patrol. Appropriations for aeronautical funds 
for our army have hitherto been exceedingly slight, 
because it was claimed that the art of flying was still 
in the experimental stage, but now such objections 
are removed and the willing co-operation of Congress 
in this new venture is expected. 


hours’ 


Although the plans ordered of Major Squier have 
not yet been technically outlined, the general idea to 
be carried out has been decided upon. The entire 
Atlantie coast from Passamaquoddy Bay, Maine, to 
the Florida Keys, a distance of fifteen hundred miles, 
is to be separated into elliptical areas approximately 
two hundred and fifty miles in length. At the centres 
of these divisions will be located aerial stations and 
supply depots—probably two or three balloon-houses 
to be grouped together. As far as possible these 
stations would be located in the vicinity of coast 
fortifications, so that the two could work in conjunc- 
tion and afford mutual protection. 

Seven stations along the Atlantic coast could keep 
a close watch upon that seaboard. Portland, Maine, 
with its extensive fortifications, would probably be 
selected as the station farthest north. Newport, Rhode 
Island, would furnish another location, and from that 
centre Boston Harbor, Portsmouth, Cape Cod, Buz- 
yards Bay. and west to the entrance of Long Island 
Sound could be patrolled. A station at Sandy Hook, 
protected by Fort Haneoeck, would command Long 
Island, New York Harbor, the Jersey coast, and the 
approaches to Philadelphia. Since New York City 
would certainly be a point of attack for any hostile 
fleet, a station would probably be erected at Cape 
May in order to relieve the one at Sandy Hook from 
going too far from its base. Chesapeake Bay and the 
ports of Norfolk and. Baltimore could be guarded by a 
station at Newport News, while the rest “of the coast 
would be protected by posts at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and at Key West, Florida. 

The dirigibles necessary for reliable work would have 
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envelopes at least two hundred feet in length, twice as 
long as the present United States Dirigible No. 1. 
which really is nothing more than an experimental 
type. If it should prove advisable, a small fleet of 
aeroplanes might be maintained to act as couriers be- 
tween the stations or to make quick flights when carry- 
ing important orders in haste. 

These new coast-defence plans must provide for, a 
carefully arranged system of signalling by night be- 
tween the air-ships and the stations and coast fortifi- 
eations. Undoubtedly vertical search-lights will be 
used for this purpose, and serve to locate the various 
batteries and the balloon-houses. 

If the- proposal of the War Department receives the 
sanction of Congress—and of course the adoption of 
the entire plan rests with that body—the Signal Corps 
will ask for an appropriation to make a chart of the 
air currents along the coast. Most authorities believe 
that these currents bear a fixed relation to one another, 
and .therefore, were this determined, the navigation 
of air-ships would be greatly simplified. The captain 
of a dirigible could then choose the most favorable 
course as easily as a steamer picks its channel. 

There is no denying the fact that the establishment 
of an aerial coast patrol would necessitate a great 
expenditure at first, and a large annual appropriation. 
The stations would have to be equipped with plants for 
the manufacture of hydrogen gas, and possess com- 
plete repair-shops. storehouses, and _ living-quarters. 
Nevertheless, if war should come and this country be 
open to the attack of an enemy’s fleet, an aerial de- 
fence system might prove the best investment that 
could possibly have been made. 














COUNTRY searching for a capital 
but 


is a quaint, an agitating, 
scarcely a unique spectacle. Most 


nations, indeed, are spared its anxie- 
ties; chance has solved the problem 
for them, and the task of deliberate 
selection has been obviated by the 
unconsidered play of events. The 
phenomenon of a nation without a 
capital is, in facet, quite a modern one, and history, 
perhaps, has oftener exhibited the contrary case of a 
capital without a nation. Sometimes the whims of 
rulers settle the question with offhand regality and 
no suspicion of its fatefulness. A Peter the Great, for 
instance, suddenly forsakes Moscow and decrees that a 
new capital is to arise on the banks of the Neva. A 
Philip I., turning his back on Lisbon, on Seville, on 
Salamanca and Toledo, builds the Escurial at Madrid. 
But the normal thing is for the evolution of a capital 
either to precede or unconsciously to keep pace with 
the evolution of nationality, and the general run of 
mankind accepts the resultant as unreflectingly in the 
one case as in the other. 

When, however, a number of separate States, each 
more or less equal in population, wealth, and impor- 
tanee, and revolving around no common and dominant 
centre, agree to form a single political whole, they 
usually find the question of a capital one of the most 
crucial and contentious that they are called upon to 
solve. Germany escaped the problem because of the 
overwhelming strength of Prussia and the admitted 
supremacy of Berlin. When Italy became united the 
pre-eminent claims of Rome to be the official head- 
quarters of the new kingdom were beyond challenge 
or dispute. But with Australia and South Africa, as 
with the United States, the case has been very differ- 
ent. Australia achieved Federation several years ago, 
but only recently succeeded, if indeed it did succeed, 
in deciding upon the site of the future Federal capital. 
For the best part of a decade the continent has been 
kept in a ferment by the jealousies of the constituent 
states and the rivalries of the big cities like Sydney 
and Melbourne; and the upshot of it all is that the 
Australasian capital will arise somewhere in the outer 
solitudes, 

South Africa began feeling her way toward unity 
in the closing months of 1908. She found at once that 
there was no impedi- 
ment more thorny and 
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most as fervently as they distrusted George IIL., and 
they were ready to do anything rather than expose 
the national legislature to the risk of being overawed 
by “the mob.” Others, again, were obsessed with the 
idea that the purity of polities could only be kept at 
a high level by planting the capital in some remote, 
sylvan, and thoroughly aboriginal spot. But, above 
all things, it was as the result of a compromise, which 
was itself the result of a process of exhaustion, that 
Washington came into being. 

Few cities have had a stranger birth. Washington 
was the lawmaking and administrative centre of the 
United States for many years before it had houses or 
population. It was the capital of a great country 
before it was a city, before it even existed, when it 
was nothing, literally nothing, but swamp and scrub. 
When the Government “ moved in” in 1800 there were 
only the President’s mansion, two wings, one of them 
incomplete, of the national legislature, a tavern and 
half a dozen wooden shanties to receive them. The 
streets were indicated by felled trees; the nearest 
lodgings were three miles away; and the members of 
Congress, flung down on this desolate and chaotic 
village, began to pine for the fleshpots of Philadelphia. 
Even after the Civil War, even as late as the early 
seventies, Washington was three parts mud, with 
wooden sidewalks, pigs rooting within half a block 
of the White House, and negroes squatting everywhere. 
It is only within the last thirty years that Americans 
have taken the trouble to be proud of their capital 
and have set themselves to convert it from a city of 
magnificent intentions into a city of magnificent 
realities. 

To this day, and for as far into the future as one 
can pierce, Washington bears and will continue to 
bear the marks of the prenatal influences that shaped 
it. It betrays them physically when, in half an hour’s 
drive from its faultless pavements, one finds oneself 
ankle-deep in mud. lt betrays them in being the largest 
negro city in the world. It betrays them, again, in the 
impression the visitor receives of its being at once the 
most and the least American city in America. It is 
the most American because there, if anywhere, one 
feels one is assisting at the great composite panorama 
of American life. The city is a national reservoir fed 
by unnumbered tributaries. It is the clearing-house 
for the humanity of the entire continent. Underneath 








stubborn than that of 
the choice of ‘a capital. 
The men from the Cape 
would not listen to any 
other city but Cape 
Town. The men from 
the Transvaal were 
equally insistent on 
Pretoria; and round 
the two chief protago- 
nists hovered the men 
from the Orange River 
Colony, blindly  sug- 
gesting Bloemfontein as 
a compromise. For 
months the battle raged, 
embittered by the pas- 











sions, loyalties, and 
greed of a_ tenacious 
particularism. The 


states of South Africa, 
one and all, declined 
to get married before 
they knew where they 
were to set up house- 
keeping, and the ques- 
‘tion of domicile soon be- 
came for them more 
vexed and delicate than 











the question whether 
they were to be united 
at all. In the end, as 
the only way of break- 
ing the deadlock, it was 
decided to erect three 
separate establishments. The United States of South 
Africa will have a triple capital—an administrative 
one in Pretoria, a legislative one a thousand miles 
rig in Cape Town, and a judicial one in Bloemfon- 
ein. 

It must give Americans a sense of considerable 
hoariness to observe with what curious carefulness 
their own experiences have been duplicated in the 
Antipodes and South Africa. The forces and emotions 
that have stirred the latest-born democracies are the 
same forces and emotions that one hundred and twenty 
years ago moved Americans to fix the seat of the 
Federal government on a stretch of marshy woodland, 
far away from the real life of the nation. Then, as 
now, every State was willing that the capital should 
be erected within its own, but not within its neigh- 
bor’s boundaries. Then, as now, every city and village 
was prepared to be the capital itself, but would not 
countenance for a moment the claims of any rival. 
Other influences were at work, too. The founders of 
the American Commonwealth distrusted the people al- 


Even as fate as the early seventies Washington was three parts 
mud, with pigs rooting within half a block of the White House 


the Rotunda of the House of Congress you will as- 
suredly, sooner or later, meet every American you 
have ever known. Washington, alone on the Amer- 
ican continent, approaches the European display of 
“ show-places ” and offers the same easy target to the 
tripper; and this, while not necessarily enhancing its 
attractions, adds immensely to the comprehensiveness 
of its summing-up and makes it beyond all rivals a 
distillation of the whole country. A capital in which 
you can always find some one who can tell you at 
first hand what is going on, what is being said and 
felt, in any part of the country over which it pre- 
sides, is a capital with an indisputable title to be con- 
sidered representative; and it is this title which 
Washington,,at any rate during the months when Con- 
gress ie sitting, may legitimately prefer. 

But the proviso is significant. It is only when Con- 
gress is in session that Washington achieves its repre- 
sentative effect. Take away the legislators and their 
camp-followers and families, and the sightseers, and it 
becomes a mere wilderness of hotels, government offices, 
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words, 


gives 
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Washington at times its air of being a condensation 
of America is the vastness and variety of its floating 


and boarding-houses. What, in other 


population. But you cannot compose a society out 
of a floating population, hotels, and boarding-houses, 
and the real Washington, the part that counts, is like 
some small and exquisite piece of embroidery over- 
weighted with a fringe that is neither small nor ex- 
quisite. The social structure of the American capital 
is that of a mansion whose vestibule is spacious and 
easy of access, but whose inner sanctums are closely 
guarded; and it is when he reaches these penetralia 
that the European visitor becomes conscious of some- 
thing singularly un-American in the atmosphere and 
company. 

He finds there an American community doing un- 
American things, leading an un-American life, a 
society that has escaped the dollar-mark, that neither 
talks business nor thinks it, that makes the ideals 
of Chicago and New York its footstool, and deliberately 
isolates itself for the cultivation of the lighter ameni- 
ties. There is a graciousness, a benignity, a leisureli- 
ness about the ordering of existence in Washington 
that he finds nowhere else in America, and something 
that captivates him as a ewsural pause in the gallop- 
ing existence of the country, a flavor and distinction 
stamped by the quality that separates French litera- 
ture from the literature of all other lands—the qual- 
ity, above all things, of agreeableness. Washington 
society has its own standard of values, lives for con- 
versation and entertainment, is never on parade, takes 
commerce and all its banalities for granted, dispenses 
hospitality with the delightful ease, assurance, and 
finish that only cultivation brings, and plays at the 
problems and embellishments of a democratic court 
with unfailing zest. But all this, while it differentiates 
life in Washington from life in any other American 
city, investing it, indeed, by comparison with a quasi- 
regal atmosphere, does not make Washington in any 
vital sense a capital. The place the beautiful city on 
the banks of the Potomae occupies among her sisters 
is one of distinction, but not one of authority. Except, 
indeed, officially, one hardly thinks of Washington as 
the capital of the United States, so egregiously is it 
dwarfed in wealth, size, and commercial and political 
importance by other cities. It lies, and to a great 
extent must always lie, in a backwater, apart from 
the central stream of national life and beyond the 
possibilities of such leadership as one associates with 
Paris and London. It radiates next to nothing. It 
has no commerce and no manufactures and no in- 
fluence over the arts and letters of the American people. 
Neither in politics nor in finance nor in social pres- 
tige can it ever become to America what Rome is to 
Italy or Berlin to Germany. The day is infinitely 
distant, and in all probability will never come at 
all, when every American artist, author, dramatist, 
and musician will turn instinctively toward Wash- 
ington. So far as one can see, its fate is to remain 
forever what it is now, the chief administrative and 
legislative foundry of the country, set round a small, 
secluded, and attractive social framework. 

If America supplies the supreme instance of one 
type of capital, England furnishes, in London, its 
precise opposite. London is all that Washington is, 
and far, far more. It is not only the biggest capital 
in the world, but the most comprehensive. None other, 
with the doubtful exception of Paris, absorbs so 
much of the life around it. When the Washington 
“season” opens, America remains unmoved or, at 
the most,'is mildly interested. When the London 
“season ” opens, the English provinces become a mere 
suburb of the sprawling metropolis, and the event 
takes on a national sweep. I might almost say a 
Continental sweep. Paris no longer pretends to the 


social supremacy of Europe. It lost it when the 
Second Empire fell, and when Republicanism ar- 


rived to destroy the salon and to sectionalize that 
brilliant society which was once the admiration and 
the despair of Europe. London without an effort 
and almost unconsciously has captured the prize. 
In gorgeousness, fulness, and cosmopolitan tone, Lon- 
don to-day outrivals the Paris of the third Napoleon. 
It dominates the social world of Europe as New 
York dominates the social world of America. 

Most of all does London dominate England. It is 
the centre of society, the seat of Royalty, the scene 
of the thousand and one ceremonies and festivities 
that go with a Court, the capital of the Kingdom, 
the capital and the hearthstone of the Empire, the 
headquarters of finance and law, the home of the 
national legislature, the court of judgment on the 
drama, letters, fashions, music, and art, and an irre- 
sistible magnet for every kind of ambition and dis- 
tinction. If it ever took the trouble to boast of any- 
thing, it might well boast of the richness and variety 
of the life and opportunities it has to offer. London 
answers to all moods, to all desires, to all natures. 
No one ever compasses the whole of it, yet nobody 
need ever feel isolated. It amalgamates all elements 
and takes an ear of corn from every harvest. The 
career is fully open to talent, and to all kinds of 
talent, and the social resultant is a marvellous, an 
incomparable blend. Those who have once been initi- 
ated into its spirit of easy-goingness and tolerant 





























equability, its large atmosphere, can live nowhere 
else without missing more than they find. One feels 
oneself there at the centre of things, right at the heart 
of all that is happening. New York is a little world 
to itself, and neither quite American nor quite Eu- 
ropean; but London is the world itself compressed 
into a few square miles. 

And better then all this, for the lover of London, 
are the smoothness and mellowness of its social tone, 
the way it never “enthuses” or gets excited or 
asks questions, the way it takes everything for 
granted. its repose, its cool and settled outlook, its 
tranquil immobility. The London code is as spacious 
as any society’s must be which has agreed that tol- 
erance is the king of social oils; and London, itself, 
has all the vices and all the charms. It is as wicked 
and cold-blooded as it is resplendent and fascinating. 
Its heart, if it has one, is sheathed in callousness 
and fenced round with disdain for little things, with 
indifference to the non-essentials of social intercourse, 
with wide forgiving humors, with a contemptuous 
freedom from fussiness and conventions. Beyond all 
cities it knows and teaches the art of life. 

Mr. Henry James once asked whether the English 
could really be said to deserve London. If to suffer 
for it and through it is to establish a title to its pos- 
session and enjoyment, then they do. London’s ac- 
count with England is not all gain on either side. 
The metropolis is not only too big for itself—so big, 
indeed, that it has no civie consciousness or sense of a 
corporate life or local pride—but it is too big for 
England, It more than dominates the country; it 
drains, impoverishes, debauches it. ‘Sick of prey, 
yet howling on for more,” it fastens upon the na- 
tional life like a vampire. It is not merely the cap- 
ital of the Kingdom, but its incubus and tyrant. To 
one great department of thought and activity, it is 
true, its calm absolutism does not extend. London is 
ne politician. There is no city in which it is so hard 
to start a “ movement.” Its political opinions are the 
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A Peter the Great decrees that a new 
capital is to arise on the banks of the Neva 


opinions of clubland and the West End. The great 
forees that have shaken England in the past have al- 
most without exeeption been generated in the provinces. 
| doubt, indeed, whether it would be possible to point 
te a single political movement of real consequence and 
say, “This had its birth in London,” or, “ But for 
London and the power and support of London this 
would never have succeeded.” 

The Stuarts, who dreaded and tried to limit its 
physical growth, seeing in the Lord Mayor a not im- 
possible rival of the future, would be amazed to 
learn that a London, swollen a hundredfold beyond the 
village of their days, was so far from being a political 
peril as to be incapable of and indifferent to the first 
qualities of political leadership. It is too huge, too 
languid, accommodating, and good-humored, to be an 
English Paris. Manchester and Birmingham have each 
in turn set the country in a blaze, but London: dis- 
counts everything and originates nothing. It is the 
last city in Great Britain to set the Thames on fire. 
It has neither the compactness nor the uniformity nor 
the manageableness essential to a community that 
aspires to gather itself into a single thunderbolt. To 
London polities are a social diversion. It gossips of 
them but does not guide them, and only influences 
them—but there its influence is considerable—through 
the channels of society. Local government is perhaps 
in any case too highly developed in Great Britain to 
admit of London’s reaching and holding a real po- 
litical ascendeney. But even if that were not so, its 
swe and inertia, its comfortable unworrying attitude 
toward life and its concentration upon society, would 
be a fatal handicap; as well as the subtle influences of 
differentiation that tend to make it less a condensa- 
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tion of England than 
an amorphous by-prod- 
uct. London becomes, 
if anything, less repre- 
sentative of the po- 
litical thought of the 
nation with every year 
that passes. It is usu- 
ally only in .times of 
war or of some great 
emergency, when the 
national energy in all 
other directions is 
more or less suspended, 
that London becomes 
even partially synony- 
mous with England 
and epitomizes and fo- 
cusses its militant, 
maflicking spirit. 

In this Paris is its 
obvious antithesis. 
There is a well-known 
passage in which Ar- 
thur Young, in the 
crisis of the Revolu- 
tion, describes how he 
found himself at Mou- 
lins, the capital of the 
Bourbonnais, on the 
great post-road_ to 
Italy; how he went 
into the best  coffee- 
house and discovered a 
newspaper to be as un- 
procurable as an elephant; how there was nobody 
to tell him, because nobody knew or troubled to in- 
quire, whether Lafayette or Mirabeau or Louis XVI. 
were on the throne. Could such a people as this, he 
cries, ever have made a revolution or become free? 
“ Never in a thousand years. The enlightened mob of 
Paris have done the whole.” It was the plain truth 
then; it is scarcely less than the plain truth now. Put 
all you please on the other side—increase of intelli- 
gence, of habits of local self-government, of develop- 
ment of communications, and so on—it remains the 
fact that Paris, at any crisis, is still the head, the 
heart, the conscience of France, and at all times 
wields a political influence over her far more complete, 
more active and more acknowledged than London 
even pretends to exercise over England. This is so even 
though Parisian ascendency is not the absolute and 
controlling fact it was a hundred years ago, and 
even though the future promises to diminish it still 
further. 

But apart from politics the two capitals stand rela- 
lively on much the same level, exercising over the in- 
tellect and achievements of tlieir respective hinterlands 
an almost identical influence. Every Englishman who 
writes or paints turns toward London as instinctively 
as Daudet turned toward Paris. In music, too, it is 
just the same. London is the only city in the King- 
dom where the higher kind of symphonic and operatic 
music can be persistently cultivated on a large scale. 
Plays, books, fashions, finance, all wait expectant on 
the London verdict or the London lead. The four- 
mile radius is as flagrant a monopolist as the boule- 
vards themselves. Practically all the distinction and 
all the creative and critical power of England and 
France are heaped together in those two cities. There, 
and there almost alone, do Englishmen and Frenchmen 
find the kind of atmosphere and intercourse, the oppor- 
tunities for the sympathetic clash of mind with mind, 
the stimulus and the environment that make for pro- 
ductivity and finish. 

Is a capital of such magnetic and exhausting au- 
thority an advantage or otherwise? Is it better for a 
nation that it should possess one dominating centre 
like London or Paris, or a collection of more or less 
equal cities such as exist in the United States? Is a 
nation better or worse off for escaping the toll which 
these huge agglomerations exact upon the social health, 
the intellecttfal alertness and the political virility of 
the people? Which does more to improve and increase 
the quantity and quality of national civilization— 
concentration at one point or dispersion over several, 
one supreme and overpowering city or a number of 
smaller ones? To these questions, if indeed they were 
ever present to her mind, South Africa has returned 
but a dubious answer, while the Australians have 
definitely decided that, whatever the advantages of a 
real capital, they are not worth a political struggle. 
The Australian eapital of the future will rise, there- 
fore, somewhere in the wilds, and will never be any- 
thing but a technical capital, a mere factitious collec- 
tion of government buildings, lagging far behind other 
Australian cities in wealth, numbers, trade, and influ- 
ence, and of Jess vital and tangible moment to the 
country than is even Berne to Switzerland or Madrid 
to Spain. 

Mr. Bryce has declared that one of the most inter- 
esting experiments in the United States is the un- 
conscious effort that is being made to offset the 
absence of a single predominant capital by the multi- 
plication all over the country of small centres of light 
and leading. Which dispensation will produce the best 
intellectual results he thinks it too early to determine. 











London is the court of judgment on the drama, letters, fashions, music, and art 


In polities, he argues, America has lost something in 
having no city of undisputed primacy to look to, even 
while she has gained more in escaping thereby the 
pernicious influence of society on the national legisla- 
ture. But he hesitates to prophesy whether the “ dis- 
persed geniuses ” of the United States will be able to 
accomplish more or less than the concentrated geniuses 
of cities like London and Paris. 

Goethe, who lived when German sectionalism was at 
its worst, penned an admiringly envious panegyric of 


Paris, “ where the highest talents of a great kingdom 


are.all assembled in a single spot, and by daily inter- 
course, strife, and emulation mutually instruct and 
advance each other.” As much might truthfully be 
said of London. ‘It virtually takes to itself all that 
is best having in English life. On the other hand it 
inevitably leaves the rest of the country somewhat 
bare. The ideal relations between a capital and its 
hinterland can, perhaps, only be evolved under the 
Federal system. Such a system generates a healthy 
local rivalry and pride; it lessens the chances of any 
one city coming to be regarded as the final authority 
on every point of polities, art, literature, and social 
customs; and it encourages each town and State to 
equip itself with all the accessories that might fit it 
for the vacant leadership. The competition of the 
small German states and the opportunities they 
opened to composers of travelling round a dozen 
capitals, each with its own orchestra and opera, have 
undoubtedly been very real influences in the develop- 
ment of German music. Again, the “note” of Amer- 
ica, of Kansas City just as much as of New York, is 
mental alertness and curiosity. There is no section of 
the country, or at any rate no fairly populous section, 
that lacks the quickening salt of intellectual breezi- 
ness, stimulus, and exhilaration. It may not always 
work with the best: effect, but it is there just the same; 
and it is half the secret of American success that it 
should be there. No doubt also it exists in the Eng- 
lish provinces, but to nothing like the same degree. 
It is neither so extensive nor so intensive, and what 
there is of it operates more sluggishly. 

One of the reasons of this difference is, I think, 
that England is, and America is not, beggared and 
overawed by an immense metropolis. The intent wide- 
awakeness that one encounters all over America has 
some at Jeast of its roots in local patriotism—a 
patriotism that fructifies in universities, art galleries, 
museums, technical schools, and in a pervasive de- 
termination on the part of the citizens to make their 
own town and their own State better than their 
neighbors’, the same sort of patriotism that inspired 
Pericles’ tribute to Athens and raised the Italian cities 
of the Middle Ages, though small and isolated, to the 
highest power of artistic and intellectual expression. 
But patriotism of this kind has little chance of flour- 
ishing in the shade’ and propinquity of umbrageous 
London. There are, indeed, not more than two or 
three cities in the English provinces that are at pains 
to be proud of themselves. England pays for the de- 
lights and the exaggeration of London in the compara- 
tive barrenness and stagnation of life outside the 
County Council’s radius. She pays in the dearth of 
cities that are self-sutlicing, that have stately public 
institutions and a dignified and .ardent publie life, 
and that labor te become in all things complete in 
themselves. There is a stimulating rush of blood to 
the head purchased by the impoverishment of other 
and not less vital parts; the few gain, the many lose; 
to live away from the metropolis seems like an irk- 
some sentence of banishment; the country is drained 
that the capital may dragoon it. 
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The ruins of Fort Ticonderoga, near Lake Cham- Mrs. S. H. P. Pell, at whose instance The old Pell mansion on the lake shore, 
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plain, before the work of restoration began the historic fort is being restored below: the fort, which has also been rebuilt 


























As the fortifications of old Fort Ticonderoga will The stairs in the centre of the picture are those which Ethan Allen 
appear after the work of restoration is completed ascended, gaining entrance through the door at the extreme left 























A. C. Bossom, the architect, of New York (standing sec- A general view of the work of reconstruction, showing the flags of Eng- 
ond from the right), explaining the plans for restoration land, France, and the United States floating above the contractor’s office 


























Members of the New York Champlain Tercentenary Commis- Laying the floor beams of the West Barracks, where 
sion [inspecting the work of rebuilding the West Barracks Ethan Allen issued his famous demand of surrender 
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MISS NANETTE COMSTOCK IN TRAGEDY 


THIS POPULAR ACTRESS TAKES A PROMINENT PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF PORTER 
EMERSON BROWN’S DRAMA, “A FOOL THERE WAS,” AT THE LIBERTY THEATRE, NEW YORK 






























Socrates 
For Chicago 


By 
Charles de Kay 












ZROPHE new Federal Building in Chicago, 

ee which combines post-office and 
Ww Federal court-house, is about to have 
(i for the decoration of one of the 
tH 3 court-rooms a mural painting by 


Ms 


aN William B. Van Ingen, representing 





















IE Socrates and some friends discussing 
Se ot the nature of justice. The artist 


won the commission, of which this 
particular frieze is a part, by engaging in a competi- 
tion with a dozen painters, the judges being Mr. J. 
Knox Taylor, superintending architect of the Treasury, 
and his staff of assistants. 

Although the face of Socrates has come down to us 
in sculpture of a date later than his age, which ex- 
presses very clearly the rough-hewn features of the 
man, the painter has not taken advantage of the like- 
ness, but deliberately placed Socrates in the foreground 
with his back turned. He has before him the terrace 
on which the conversation is held—a terrace that com- 
mands a landscape suggestive of the isles of Greece, 
but not of Athens, nor the suburb of Athens where 
Plato, Xenophon, Alcibiades, and other admirers of 
the “ wisest man in Greece,” as the oracle of Delphi 
characterized him, were wont to foregather for serious 
or flippant talk. Avoiding the realism that might have 
introduced the Acropolis in the background, the artist 
has generalized and sought a landscape and seascape 
effect to express the placidity of a classic scene. 

“Why do I not reproduce the well-known features 
of Socrates? Because I am not concerned so much 
with the incident of a chat between the wise man and 
his friends as with the fact that three or more persons 
of the age we call classie are deliberating on justice, 
a subject of the first importance in all ages. An 
Attican landscape and the personalities of the de- 
liberants are secondary matters; if I were to make 
them prominent by realism the result would be a 
historical picture. Now what 7 want is a general im- 
pression; what J aim for is a decoration proper to a 
court-room.” 


Mr. Van Ingen does not specify, as one may readily 
guess, the identity of the two listeners, for if he is 
careful not to obtrude the personality of the most im- 
portant figure, still less would he be likely to label 
the others with the names of those who most fre- 
quented the society of Socrates. These islands are not 
Salamis or Agina ‘or little Psittaleia which are seen 
from Athens, but imaginary isles covered with trees 
and arranged so as to form by their varied masses a 
design or pattern fitted for the interior they deco- 
rate, 

The white marble of the court-room is to be relieved 
of its glare by pleasant spaces of woodland and bay, 
and the spirit refreshed by the blues and greens of 
the background, the eyes pleased by the richer tones 
of the draperies. There is in this conception of a few 
significant though unspecified fgures on a terrace with 
balustrade overlooking a placid sea a hint of the 
influence exerted upon modern art by the art of 
Japan. 

Although Mr. Van Ingen has visited Japan and 
yields to none in his admiration for her art, he con- 
siders himself indebted most of all to a couple of 
American painters. And first to his early master 
Thomas Eakins, but in later years to John La Farge. 
One is an uncompromising realist who in his pictures 
and portraits drives actuality to the verge of brutality 
—a very Bonnat for adherence to facts, however pain- 
ful. The other is the great colorist who in later life 
turned to mural painting and stained glass with the 
splendid results we know. 

And yet one sees little trace of Eakins or La Farge 
in Van Ingen’s mural work. He himself is wont to say 
that when in perplexity about a matter he finds three 
sources of inspiration or of comparison, as the case 
may be—-Japanese art, Central Park, and Puvis de 
Chavannes! A queer trio, as one must own. Cer- 
tainly he does not follow Puvis de Chavannes in his 
color-scheme or palette, but it may well be that for the 
structural design of a wall-painting to be placed in an 
interior that really belongs to the Franco-Italian 










renaissance no better standard could be sought than 
the murals of Puvis. 

“In composing mural work do I settle the pattern 
or the arrangement that expresses the subject first? 
There is no rule—sometimes one, sometimes the other. 
I cannot imagine proceeding in such matters by 
schedule; much must be left to chance. The color- 
scheme might come first. Perhaps that is a weakness 
in me and may explain why one of my competitors in 
this work for Chicago, after discussing with me the 
question of mura] painting for some hours, informed 
me with a good deal of commiseration that I was 
“not a mural painter at all.” The fact that the com- 
mission fell to me soon after, in all likelihood, has not 
changed his opinion. So you see that the best of us 
are in the dark as to what constitutes true mural work. 

“Take Puvis, Sargent, and Abbey in the Boston 
Library. Could any three men work in ways more 
distinetly different ohne from the other? After twenty 
years of work I have come to the conclusion that there 
is not one way only of doing mural work; there are 
not two ways or three. Certain general principles 
have to be followed, and in the Italian painters we 
possess examples that so far have not been surpassed. 
But those principles do not stand in the way when a 
painter wishes to eXpress his own individuality. He 
must realize, for example, that the problem for the 
wall-painter is entirely different from that of the easel 
painter, and understahd how difficult it is for a man 
who paints portraits and the ordinary pictures of the 
art-market to change his point of view, his methods, 
and habits of composition and execution when large 
spaces are to be covered. Wall-painting is the art of 
carrying out the architecture of the room decorated, 
not, of course, in tlie crude way of direct imitation, 
painting false beams and false panels to create an 
illusion of architectural effect, but in the subtler way 
of reinforcing the interior by another yet harmonious 
art. The mural painter who tries to make his work 
more important than the architect’s misses the mark. 
The effort to sing t6o loud ruins the concert.” 























THE DIMINUTIVE HEIR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS 
THE LITTLE BOY IN THE CENTRE OF THE PHOTOGRAPI WILL SOME DAY INHERIT THE ANXIETIES AND 


FEARS WHICH NOW BURDEN HIS FATHER, WHO STANDS AT HIS RIGHT TALKING WITH THE’ CZARINA 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH MESOPOTAMIA TO BAGDAD 


By David Forbes, Jr. 
II 

















A river view at Bagdad, showing the skin boats used by the 


Ce ) left Meyadin at dawn on the 19th, 
with the owner of our inn, who 

We could not be denied a ride, standing 
yon the step. The going is spler ndid 
from the: very start and gave us the 






Gi of the car, to the great caueactudien 
ZY) of the innkeeper, who, in a couple 
~ of minutes, was screaming with 
terror and praying us with chattering teeth to be 
aliowed to get down. For the first fifteen miles 
or so the road is good, and then we entered a 
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that number. J only remarked this species between 
Hamam and Anah, but presume they are scattered 
all over the Syrian desert. Gazelle are plentiful, and 
again and again we raced them singly and in herds. 

I had telegraphed to Anah to have boats ready 
against eur arrival to ferry the car across the 
Euphrates, but in true Arab fashion nothing had been 
done, and we had to set to work to find boats. We 
were promised them for early next morning, and that 
without fail we should be over the river by midday. 
On Friday, the 20th, we were up betimes, and were 
ready to move by seven o’clock. We waited, by no 

means patiently, till 
about ten o’clock, when 











two glorified match- 
boxes made their ap- 
pearance, and we were 
informed that these 
were the boats on which 
the car had to cross. It 
looked risky, but there 
was nothing for it, and, 
while the two _ were 
being lashed together, 
and three trunks laid 
across, I went off to in- 
spect Anah, which we 
had entered too late to 
see properly. 

Anah itself is prac- 
tically one long street, 
lying between the hills 
and river, most beauti- 
fully situated, and pre- 
sented a more truly 
ideal Oriental appear- 
ance than any place I 
had yet seen. Palm 








Soldiers who ferried the car across the Euphrates 


stretch of soft sand, with runnels of water—frozen 
solid that morning. ‘This was hard going, and at one 
point we had to dismount and shove. Thereafter to 
the old fortress named Salahiyeh the ground is hard 
and good. 

We ran into Salahiyeh just as the sun began to 
give some signs of warmth, and much perplexed a big 
gray wolf prowling among the ruins. From the ruins 
down to the village the road is winding, but good 
till the village is passed, and then there begins a 
series of irrigation channels which cannot be crossed, 
and a way round through the fields had to be found. 
These little difficulties surmounted, we had a splen- 
did run right on to Ghaiam, six hours from Meyadin. 
From Ghaiam onward tiJl Anah is reached the road 
is rough with innumerable wadis. Most of them can 
be taken at a run, but the gradients are stiff, and at 
some points must have been nearly one in one. They 
caused us not the slightest trouble, and even the ap- 
proach to Anah, which looks forbidding, being steep, 
winding, and narrow, was taken without the least 
difficulty. One enters the town beneath overhanging 
cliffs, with only room for the motor-car to squeeze 
between the rocks and mud walls of the village 
houses. 

The street itself, which must exceed six miles in 
length, was so narrow that it looked as if we could 
not pass; the barest space exists, and just after dark 
we ran up to the door of the caravanserai, but found 
it impossible to enter, and we had to leave the car 
standing in the street. What would have happened 
had any carriage passed that way I do not know, 
for there appeared to be no sidings and no way round; 
but traffic is limited, and we met no vehicle of any 
description during that night or the following day. 
Before reaching Anah we passed through a country 
teeming with gazelle and partridge, and I shot four 
partridges and two francolin. I never saw such large 
eoveys of small, gray-legged partridges; each covey 
seemed to have at least twenty birds, and some double 


trees flourish, and the 
banks and _ islands, 
thanks to the palms, 
look rich and_ fertile. 
From end to end one walks under the shade of waving 
palm trees, and the cliffs, palms, and river make a 
seene which of its kind could hardly be surpassed. 
Some progress had been made when I returned, and, 
having made a beginning, it was not long until the 
ferry was ready. Then I learned that the water was 
too shallow at this point, and that the nearest practi- 
cable spot was an hour’s journey down. We had 
hardly moved off from the khan door when an irriga- 
tion channel intercepted us. This had to be de- 
molished, the owners looking quietly on and making 
no remonstrance. ‘This one passed, another cropped 
up, and again followed 
the same _ performance, 


Arabs 


had most vague ideas as to where the car could 
go, and also as to its weight, his idea being to 
bring the boats inshore and then lift the car on 
board. When he had realized the hopelessness of such 
a project, and the necessity of some inclined plane, 
he started building a pier at the point chosen, but 
with only five men he found out, at the end of 
hour’s hard work, that this would be a big under- 
taking, and wanted far more men than could be found 
there to finish it that night. The scheme was then 
rejected, and off he went down-stream, coming back 
after a long delay with stories of an ideal spot half 
an hour’s distance off. All work on the pier was 
therefore abandoned and down-stream we went. The 
sun was now low on the horizon, and I had given up 
all hopes of crossing that night, so sat patiently on 
the bank listening to the weird sounds of the creaking 
water-wheels and the blended, monotonous chants of 
the sakias singing to their horses as they raise the 
water for irrigating the fields. The horse moves down 
an inclined plane to the song of his driver and the 
creaking of the rope. Then follows silence as_ he 
walks back to drop the skin in the river, and again 
as the strain comes on the horse the same chant rises, 
and again all is silence. On a quiet evening, such as 
that on which I sat on a bank of the Euphrates, the 
sounds in the distance are exactly like those of a 
flight of geese and most weird and uncanny. 

As the sun-disappeared below the horizon, the boats 
hove in sight, and, only waiting to see them moored, 
we drove back to the outskirts of Anah, where we en- 
camped in the open for the night. Some villagers 
offered us their huts to sleep in, but inspection 
sufficed, and we preferred the bare ground and the 
open sky. We engaged a watchman to stand guard 
over us, who, immediately We lay down, commenced 
a dirge which he intended keeping up all night. We 
soon put a stop to that, but, as he said he would fall 
asleep unless he sang, we had to do without a watch- 
man. It was bitterly cold and freezing hard, and 
glad we were when morning broke and we could move 
on. We had suffered all along from the intense cold 
at night even under cover, but this was the climax 
and made us consider ways and means of keeping our- 
selves warm. Our desert guide was the one to point 
the way, and showed us the next night that, by digging 
trenches in the sand to fit our bodies, one could re- 
main snug and warm if adequately covered. The dry- 
ness of the atmosphere combined with the cold affected 
us in another way, making our lips crack and bleed 
profusely, and during the night, though our bodies 
were warm, the state of our lips prevented sound sleep. 

We found here some soldiers on their way from Bag- 
dad to Deir, and enlisted them in our service; and 





our picks and _ shovels 
coming in most use- 
fully. We must have 
torn up at least a 
couple of dozen before 
reaching the outskirts 
of the town. The most 
surprising thing to me 
was that no one raised 
his voice in  remon- 
strance, and, of _ the 
crowds that followed, 
all seemed willing to 
lend a hand at demolish- 
ing their own water- 
ways. 

Once clear of the 
town, the road skirts 
hills bare of all irriga- 
tion, and, in spite of the 
time lost, we reached 
the allotted spot long be- 
fore the boats and men 
could arrive by river. 














The man who had con- 
tracted to take us over 


The brakes fost their hold and she raced back into the river 
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The guide who was credited with twelve murders 


lucky for us that we did, for without their help, we 
might still be on the wrong side of the Euphrates. One 
man, who might have been a corporal, took charge of 
the whole business, collected workmen, and, better 
still, put life into them. He had men down at the 
boat by sunrise, almost as soon as the ear, and, with 
the soldiers to back us, we were not long in over- 
coming all difficulties, and the car was aboard. Our 
baggage and workmen followed, all tumbled in a heap 
forward to balance the craft, and the boatmen set to 
work to shove off. This was more difficult than ex- 
pected, as the weight of the car had made the boat 
on one side take the ground badly. By lifting and 
shoving she moved at last, and then such a shouting 
and yelling arose from the rowers and boatmen that 
I thought something was seriously wrong and got most 
anxious. It was, however, only their way of, doing 
things, but it took me some seconds to realize that we 
were not sinking, or that the car was not slipping off. 

My anxieties, however, were not yet over. The river 
is two hundred yards wide, and before we got half- 
way over one of the craft began to take water badly. 
Then the yells and screams of the boatmen as they 
recognized what had happened began in earnest, but 
they pulled with a will, and ran us aground some 
yards from the shore in three feet of water. Things 
looked black, but the soldier was indefatigable; he 
press-ganged all the men for a mile around, and set 
them to work carrying stones and brushwood to build 
a pier. This was a long job, for stones and brush- 


wood are scarce in the desert. They did their best, 


and by midday had made a respectable pier with 
sacks of straw, grass, nettles, stones, and cane, and 
were ready. At first everything went well, and the 
car backed on to the pier most beautifully. All seemed 
going like a summer’s day, when, as the front wheels 
dropped off, one slid sideways into deep water, the 
clutch jammed against the sacks of straw, and again 
we were stuck. There was nothing for it but to 
build an auxiliary pier under the fore wheel, and jack 
the car up until the clutch cleared the sacks of straw. 
The job seemed never-ending, but at last we were 
clear, and with all the men pulling and the engine 
going for all it was worth, the car came off like a 
bird. We backed her as far as possible into the river 
bank, and dug away until the front wheels: were al- 
most clear of the water. Little by little we got the 
head turned, fortunately one of the driving-wheels 
skidding so much that the head turned in the right 
direction to allow our running down the riverside 
without entering the water. We yoked the men by a 
rope to the front axle, and, with every one pulling, 
made a rush for an opening in the steep and over- 
hanging bank. There she stuck and the driver got 
out to inspect, when suddenly the brakes lost their 
hold, and before we knew what had happened, she had 
raced back deep into the river. I thought the car was 
gone, and my heart went into my shoes, but fortu- 
nately the men held on to the ropes, the bottom was 
good, and no water got into the carbureter. We 
pulled her out, enlarged the opening in the bank, got 
the engine going, and, with a rush and mighty pull, 
got her through. We collected our belongings, paid 
the men—and they were good fellows all, well worthy 
of their “ backshish ”—and, amidst exclamations of 
good-will, we wished them au revoir, and were off and 
away across the stony ridges that led to the unin- 
habited desert of Mesopotamia. 

As we disappeared beyond the river, we disturbed a 
herd of wild pig, which, headed by a big tusker, ran 
alongside of us within easy gunshot for about ten 
minutes; they then doubled back and were soon lost 
to sight, giving us practically the last glimpse of any 
kind of life for the next forty-eight hours. For an 
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hour or more the stony ridges continued, and then 
we crossed a level plain of hard soil, delightful going. 
This gave our Bedouin guide, who met us at Anah, his 
first taste of what a motor-car can do, and he was 
in eestasies, shouting and jumping and waving his gun, 
and calling on us to go faster.. He entered fully into 
the spirit of the thing, and was a motor fiend from 
that time on and never satisfied with humdrum speed. 
This man was simply wonderful as a guide; without 
compass or any kind of landmark noticeable by us he 
took us across the desert as truly as if his course 
had been marked out. It must be understood that this 
desert is rarely crossed, and only when necessity drives 
a man to escape there from the clutches of his enemies. 
Our guide had often practised robbery and was credited 
with having in his time murdered twelve men—hence 
his knowledge. In other ways he was remarkable, and 
he first of all attracted my attention at Anah, after we 
had finished our evening meal, by seizing a mutton 
bone and gnawing it like a dog. He had a magnificent 
set of teeth and was never happier than when he could 
find some bones for dessert. I have seen him take a 
couple of careasses of well-picked partridges and 
crunch them up as if they were the most exquisite 
chocolate. To pick bones was his delight, but he con- 
sidered our cheese’ and canned foods tasteless and un- 
pleasant, and would not look at them after a first 
attempt. 

An hour of excellent going and we reached what by 
the way of courtesy goes in these parts by the name 
of a well—a stagnant pool of greenish water at which 
our guide drank and we only watered the engine. 
Though the sun was setting, we decided to make a few 
more miles, but had barely got started when we ran 
on to a stretch of crystallized gypsum, and, before we 
knew, one of the back tires was slashed right across 
and, perforce, there we were fixed for the night. 

Here we discovered that our bread had been stolen 
by the workmen at the river, and all that we had left 
was a very small piece of native unleavened bread, 
some canned tongue, and a lump of cheese. Canned 
tongue and cheese are not at all bad when one is 
hungry, and we found them a good stand-by during 
the next two days. 

It. was twelve next day (the 22d) before we got 
away. The new cover was hard to put on, and when 
once it was, and we made a move, within the first half- 
dozen yards the tube burst, making another delay. 
Our run that day was thus cut very short, and, as for 
three hours we were running over crystallized gypsum, 
we had to go most circumspectly, watching every foot 
of the ground ahead to avoid sharp points, and our 
progress was slow. Once over the gypsum, we found 
hard pebbly ground, good going, mostly, but here and 
there rather soft, making the wheels skid badly. In 
spite of this we were making good progress, and had 
just decided to camp for the night when the tube burst 
again. I noticed that the tires were extremely hot, 
due, presumably, to the continuous skidding, and | 
think that this must have affected the tube. 

We had wished to reach Halwat Wells that night, 





turbed them they at once made for the ridges from 
which we cut them off, the consequence being that when 
we raced them we had them at a disadvantage, and, 
but for the soft pieces of sand, we could easily have 
caught them. We all but caught up one bunch of 
four. They started a long way below us, going 
directly parallel. They looked a likely lot, and we de 
termined to try and catch them. By the time they had 
crossed us, they had had a long run, the ground was 
good and we were going well. Several times we were 
almost within gunshot, and at last on a long level 
stretch it looked as 1f we had them at our mercy. We 
were gaining on them foot by foot. They were almost 
done, with their tongues hanging out, when we struck 
a patch of very soft sand, and, before we got over, 
they were miles distant. No more exhilarating sport 
ean be found than coursing gazelles in a motor-ear, and 
i lay the suggestion before any Arab chief of sport- 
ing proclivities who may live on the confines of that 
desert. It would yield him almost as great sport as 
stalking the wives and camels of his nearest neighbors. 

Toward afternoon of this day signs of human habi 
tation began to show in the distance; here and there 
appeared flocks of sheep and the distant smoke of 
camp-fires. Toward two o'clock we ran into a herd of 
donkeys and goats being watered at a brackish well. 
Here we stopped, and. the donkeys at once formed an 
admiring circle with their ears extended forward, 
whilst their guardians stood afar off, muttering to 
themselves, “ We pray God, what is this?” but near to 
us they would not venture. Hereafter we had a good 
deal of soft sand. and then dried marsh-land, very hard 
going, and only to be taken slowly. We were now, 
however, in an inhabited country, and every few miles 
we passed large encampments of Arabs with their 
flocks and herds. We skirted some very close by, but, 
though we were tied to a slow pace by the nature of 
the ground, all stood at a respectful distance, and 
whenever we seemed to be approaching a woman or 
child they took to their heels and ran as if the devil 
was after them. 

We had got over the worst part of the ground, and 
were within sight of the gardens of Kazimain, when a 
tube burst. We put in another, but had hardly started 
when that also went. Darkness had by this time come 
on, and, though we had reached the Kazimain road, it 
was only an indistinct track. The tube that had burst 
was our last reserve, so, to save time, we stuffed the 
cover full of grass, and felt our way toward Bagdad, 
the sordid streets of which we entered in the darkness 
and almost. unnoticed. Our supply of petrol had been 
getting low and suddenly gave out as we approached 
the bridge that spans the Tigris. There we left the car 
in charge of the mechanic and a policeman tilt the fol- 
lowing morning, when we had her trundled into a 
carriage-shed. A day later, when I went to see how 
the car looked, I found the narrow street crowded with 
a seething mass of excited Arabs and the proprietor of 
the place charging for admission. It seems that the 
word had gone round Bagdad that the “chemin de 
fer” had arrived, and the whole Arab population had 

















Mounting the car upon the ferry-boat on which the passage was made 


as our supply of Euphrates water for drinking pur- 
poses’ was nearly finished, and the engine supply was 
running low. It had been on the boil a good part of 
the five hours’ run that day, and needed replenishing. 
However, we were off by eight o’clock next morning, 
and reached Halwat Wells by nine, where we found a 
good supply of rather better-looking water than the last 
wells produced. Here we filled our. water-skins and 
engine, and started off on the finest run of the whole 
trip. For at least eighty miles the ground is hard and 
level, with only here and there breaks of soft sand. 
The desert swarms with gazelle, and again and again 
we raced them. We were on rather higher ground than 
that which they were feeding on, and when we dis- 


decided to see it, and were paying willingly for the 
privilege. 

I had intended returning from Bagdad by the car to 
Aleppo, or perhaps Damascus, but we had used up so 
much petrol, in all one hundred and thirty-six gallons, 
that the arrival of a suflicient supply for the return 
journey would have entailed a stay of some weeks; 
and also, most unfortunately, Mr. Watt, who drove 
my car, fell ill with typhoid fever shortly after our 
arrival in Bagdad. He had evidently caught the dis 
ease by drinking bad water on the journey, and [ was 
compelled to leave him in charge of friends there and 
return by river steamer to Basrah, and from there 
home by steamer vid Bombay. 





Love, thou art sad and strangely pale,— 
Love, art thou dead? 
Without a tear, a prayer, a wail, 
A farewell said? 
Gone all thine ancient fire 
And passionate desire 
That followed where I led, 





By Marian Osborne 


How can I in Earth’s bosom cold 
Dig thee a tomb? 

That shall in one embrace enfold 
All of life’s gloom? 

For at thy side will lie 

Dear hopes gone swiftly by, 

‘Buds that did never bloom. 
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Love’s Requiem 


Rest, rest then, Love, within my heart— 
Living, though dead; 

For thee « sanctuary apart, 
A bridal bed, 

Fragrant of spices rare, 

Of rosemary and lavender; 

Ashes that once burnt red, 
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TO BE PAID IN FULL 


OR THE DILEMMA OF CYRIL EVERSLEIGH 





was night. It usually was at 
SQ@ that hour, for it was 9 P.M, The 
) moon was shining listlessly over a 


lazy sea, its scarcely perceptible 
SWZ wavelets lapping the somnolent 
(WY) shores dreamily. Some distance 


from where they sat some one was 
strumming lightly upon a guitar, 
and now and then there floated 
across the moorland a sweet tenor voice that fell 
upon their ears enthrallingly: 

E billikens non é€ vero— 

E graciosa el di nero, 

Il spigliosa far ni spero, 


Who does not know these beautiful lyrie strains! 
Who has not thrilled with eestasy as even under 
less romantic conditions he has sat and listened to 
those lines! Ah, Bustamente di Napoli, thou wert 
indeed a poet with the heart of song; and yet as 
they struck into his soul Cyril Eversleigh shuddered 
and moved closer to the girl. She had known all 
day that there was something that worried him, and 
three times she found herself on the verge of asking 
him what it was, but had refrained from a mere sense 
of pride. 

“T shall win his full confidence,” she assured her- 
self, “and if he does not tell me his troubles now he 
will later—for I love him!” 
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* BE THESE YOUR CHILDREN, 
* THE KIDS IS MINE—SEE? 





THE HEART OF THE WOODS 


And now the moment had come. She felt it. And 
she was ready with her rich, creamy, womanly sym- 
pathy to show herself indeed his very soul-mate. 

“ Ethel,” he whispered, tremulously. 

“ Yes, Cyril?” she answered, simply. 

“Have you—have you—” 

He hesitated. 

“Go on,” she said, herself drawing even closer to 
the uneasy lover at her side. 

“Have you eight dollars that you can spare?” 

He blurted out the words as though they were pain- 
ful to’ him. 

“T think so, Cyril,” she said, handing him her 
little hand-bag, inside of which was a chain bag con- 
taining a purse. “I think there are thirteen dollars 
there.” 

He buried his face in his hands for an instant, and 
then with a great sigh of relief he cried, hoarsely: 

“Thank Heaven—l am saved. Do you recognize 
that voice, Ethel?” 

“Yes,” she said. “The flat on the upper G is 
unmistakable. It is the voice of Roger de Verdain.” 

“Your former fiancé,” said Cyril. 

“Yes,” she said, languidly, as though the sub- 
ject hardly interested her. 

“Do you know why he is here, Ethel?” asked 
Cyril. 

“No, Cyril, I do not,” the girl answered, looking 
him full in the face, and so frankly that he could 
not have doubted that she spoke the truth. 

“ Well, I will tell you,” sighed Cyril. ‘ There must 
be no seerets between us. I bought our engagement 
ring from Roger de -Verdain.” 
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MARM? OR IS THIS A PICNIC?” 
BUT TAIN’T NO PICNIC.” 
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“TI know,” she said. “It was the one I returned 
to him. I was glad to have it back—from you.” 

“T paid him forty dollars for it on the instalment 
plan—eight dollars a month for five months—” he 
ran on, his face turned away from her. 

“Well, dear, and what of that?” she asked. 

“That is all,” he said, falteringly, “except that 
he has come to collect the last instalment—and you, 
dear heart, have saved me!” 

She looked at the ring, its beautiful stones shim- 
mering in the moonlight, and sighed contentedly. 

““Why should I not, dear?” she murmured. ‘“ What 
is eight dollars when I have a ring that is easily 
worth ten for security?” 

And then Cyril Eversleigh knew that he had chosen 
well. Ethel Vanderbosk was indeed the woman for 
a poor man’s bride. To-morrow Roger de Verdain 
would be paid in full. 





THE BENDS 
On a tree grew apples green— 
Little Willie, greeting them 
With a grin, came on the scene, 
And was bent on eating them. 
J: ADAIR STRAWSON. 





SUMMER RESORTS 
AT Newport, A Cottage for a young 


2 
TO LE couple of moderate means; fifty-seven 
rooms; thirty baths; onyx dining-room; two breakfast- 
rooms; lunch-room; tea-room; card-room; palm-room ; 
eight drawing-rooms; Louis Quinze ball-room; billiard- 
room, and bowling-alley; stables for sixty horses; 
garage accommodating twenty cars; electric lights and 
gas; running water, hot and cold; conservatory and 
music-room; private casino on grounds; can be cared 
for by fifty servants under capable housekeeper. Rent 
$10,000 a month; apply C. Q. D., Newport, R. I. 


THE GOWANUS MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Mosquitoes a Specialty. Hot Bread Sundays. 
Hard Wood Beds in Every Room. 

Antique . Furniture Throughout—House Thoroughly 
Renovated in 1862. Barber Shop in Village. 
Fresh Liver Daily From Our Own Livery. 
Telephone Next Door. 

POR "OOKMG MRD 7 5. 55.0500: n oe ap aes oes Hank Stivers. 
Gowanus, New York. 

THE GRITTY HOUSE 
Sands Beach........ New Jersey. 

Swept by Ocean Breezes. All the Comforts of Away- 
From Home. 

Only Ten Miles From the Ocean, Never Chilly. 

Bathing Free on Saturdays. . 
Fresh Fish at Every Meal. Patronized by 
Best Families. 
Lobsters a Specialty. 
Golf Links in Back Yard of Hotel. 
“The Gritty House Golf Links is the best three-hole 
course in America. I never saw such hazards. 
—Sandy Mac Taylor.” 
Write for Booklet. 
Thomas Gritty-——-—Sands Beach————_New Jersey. 


























OUTDONE 


6 ES, sir,” said 
Yy old man _ Brag- 
gard, “as soon 
as I see them birds | 
went into the house and 
took down the old blun- 
42 derbuss and pegged at 
S$ ’em, an’, by Gorry! | 
brought down _ thutty 
birds to one shot. Can 
ye beat that?” 

“Ya-as,” drawled Un- 
cle Si Peavey. “Ye 
know Bill Wiggins’ frog- 
pond?” 

“Yes,” said old man Braggard. “ What of it?” 

“ Wa-al, I went down there the other night after 
sundown to shoot a couple o’ bullfrogs with my old 
shotgun,” said Uncle Si. “There was five thousand 
of ’em settin’ on them there lily-pads, and I just lifted 
that there gun to my shoulder and let her go.” 

“S’pose ye did,” said old-man Braggard. ‘“ How 
does that affect my bird story?” 

“Beats it all holler,’ retorted Uncle Si. “ The 
minute my gun went off the hull derned five thousand 
bullfrogs croaked.” 





MAUDE AND HER GARDEN 


“ CoME into the garden, Maude,” sang he, 
For he was much given to poetree; 
And then Maude came, and since that time 
He speaks in prose and forsakes all rhyme— 
For Maude looked around that garden fair 
And kept him working ten hours there. 
She made him puil forty pecks of weeds. 
She made him plant all her cabbage seeds. 
She made him hoe 
Row after row 
Of ’tater hills—two dozen or so. 


She made him hitch up the garden hose 
And water an acre of sweet-pea blows. 
She made him take 
Her brand-new rake 
And scrape till his spine bade fair to break. 
Despite his moans 
And his awful groans, 
She made him gather five barrels of stones, 
And squirt the pateni old spouting-machine 
That kills off the bugs with Paris Green. 
She made him fix 
Seven dozen sticks 
With netting to keep out the neighbor’s chicks, 
And mend the leak in the fountain pipe, 
And taste a tomato that wasn’t ripe. 


She made him push the lawn-roller about 
Till his face freckled up like a speckled trout. 
She made him prune 
Half the afternoon 
Till he cussed the Poet that wrote that rune. 
She made him dig 
Like a hungry pig 
A hole so deep, so wide and big, 
That an elephant might have been planted there, 
While she bossed the job from a swinging chair. 
She made him tinker the garden wall. 
And snip the dead wood from a hemlock tall. 


She made him mow all the nice lush lawn, 
And lay out the lines for ten rows of corn. 
She made him paint all the latticework, 
And fill up the holes where the woodchucks lurk, 
And finished by using his brand-new clo’es 
To hang on a pole for to scare off crows. 

And that is the why that I can’t rehearse 

The words that he speaks when he hears that verse! 

Horace Dovp Gastit. 





SOME SPORTING NOTES 


Tue fishing season being now on, the early worm 
catches the hook. 

Planked shad are now running plentifully in most 
of the cafés and hotel restaurants. 

If you want a nice fresh perch, canary-bird cages 
can be had at reasonable rates at the department 
stores. 

Khaki coats are all right for duck-hunters, but if 


~~ BWALCKERS 
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THE TELLER OF TALES 


you go out after kangaroos it is well to have a jumper 
along. 

A man up in Maine has invented a meter which 
placed on the lips of a fisherman registers the amount 
of hot-air he puts into his fish-stories. 

The boneless shad reported as caught in the Hudson 
River below Poughkeepsie last week, turns out upon 
investigation to have been an old hot-water bag, and 
not a fish at all. 

A movement is on foot among the sportsmen of 
Oklahoma to have the shooting of clams with buck- 
shot prohibited, not by a mere game law made to be 
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violated, but by a constitutional inhibition against 
so cruel a practice. 

The demand for liquid bait in Maine, Georgia, and 
other Prohibition States has grown so large that three 
bait distilleries have been started in the North Caro- 
lina mountains to supply it by the gallon instead of 
in quart measures as heretofore. 

A Connecticut farmer through whose property a 
trout-stream has run for some years has diverted 
the course of the stream so that it runs through his 
cellar, thus enabling him to fish from the cellar- 
stairs without going out-of-doors, while an ingeniously 
arranged wire-netting at the point of issue from the 
house catches all the speckled beauties that either do 
not bite or in some wise manage to get away. 

[IsAAcC WALTON HUCKLEBERRY, 
Sporting Editor. 


THE JOY OF IT 

PERHAPS the view is quite unmoral, 
But I enjoy a lover’s quarrel. 

To fall into a round of spats 

Like two Kilkenny tabby-cats 

To me is quite a joyous thing. 

Not that I care for quarrelling, 

Or drinking from a bitter cup— 

But ’tis so blissful making up! 

SLAKENEY GRAY. 





A DELICATE QUESTION 


A PROMINENT church worker of Baltimore was de- 
livering one Sabbath a talk to a class comprising 
pupils who lived in a rather squalid section of the 
town. 

The good man touched upon the quality of untruth- 
fulness; and, at one point in his address, he said: 

“T want every little boy who has never told a lie 
to raise his hand.” 

Not a hand went up; but a lad in the rear rose to 
ask a question. 

“ What is it, my boy?” 

“ Well, sir, what I want to ask is, is it a lie if 
nobody ever’ knows?” 








By Jack Fletcher Cobb 






Kye fay] T was early morning and still dark 
WHS ANY, when Polak Joe arrived at the foun- 
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hy long, dirty brick and _ steel 





dry, a 









al) \yiN building that squatted close to the 
BAY canal bank. Silent, gloomy, it 

La, loomed up in the darkness, the very 

Av reg i) echoes of its brick walls hushed 
SEV by the knewledge that men slaved, 
cursed, and died within from the 


awful heat and gases coming from its moulds. 

Joe made his way through the foundry, by instinct 
avoiding the open moulds and circling the pits and 
fire-holes—silent traps of death in the darkness. The 
hot, acrid gases from the steaming ovens made him 
cough, his breath came in short gasps, and a sharp 
pain gripped at his chest. He cursed and snarled at 
this evidence that all the ventilators were closed. He 
halted alongside one of the heavy steel columns that 
supported the roof. Reaching up, he grasped a chain 
that ran up out of sight into the darkness. He 
jerked it savagely: there was the sound of moving 
rusty squeaking hinge joints, a rattle of sheet iron, 
a glimpse of the open sky that was quickly shut off 
by the cloud of dust and smoke that rushed through 
the ventilator. He opened several vents; then made 
his way to the cupolas—-huge, pipe-like tubes of steel, 
lined with fire-brick, running up through the roof 
in the centre of the foundry. He took out a miner’s 
coal-oil lamp from a corner. It blazed up at the 
touch of a match, giving out a heavy, rank odor, 
the fitful red blaze lighting up the repulsive face of 
the man. 

At the first glance this heavy-bodied fellow seemed 
shorter than he really was, the deception) helped by 
the enormous breadth of his hulking shoulders, from 
which dangled long, thick, ape-like arms. His head 
was small and peculiarly shaped. From the shoul- 
ders to the top, neck and head presented one flat, 
straight line. From the base of the skull the head 
slanted up to the broad, deep forehead, which, in 
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to a corner. Thrusting his hand back of a row of 
empty scrap-boxes, he drew forth a dust-covered beer- 
bottle, half-filled with villainous whiskey. He tilted 
the bottle to his bloody lips, mashed by the fall, and 
let half the fiery whiskey run down his throat. The 
alcohol bit into the open wounds of his lips, but the 
pain didn’t seem to bother him. The stimulant caused 
a flush to mount his face, and brought a glowing 
brightness to the wicked little eyes. 

Two hours later, when Welch, the cupola tender, 
arrived at the foundry, the heavy iron doors were up, 
the sand bottom was tamped into place, and Polak Joe, 
stripped to the waist, the perspiration rolling from 
his hairy chest, was heaving huge forkfuls of coke 
into the cupola. 

Welch was a hot-headed Irishman whose one eye 
gleamed balefully. He had a short and _ irascible 
temper. He glared at the big, knotty muscles that 
flowed and rippled on Joe’s shoiflders and arms as he 
worked. Welch was an unusually strong man him- 
self, but, getting the worst of repeated trials of 
strength, had developed and nursed a_revengeful 
jealousy against Joe, and never failed to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity to torment or abuse him. 
One of his pet diversions was to come quietly up be- 
hind and look steadily at the back of Joe’s head. 
This never failed to work the Polak into such a frenzy 
that he would crouch, animal-like, and curse and snarl 
at his tormentor. That with his superior strength he 
could easily have bested Welch in a fight he knew, but 
the idea of attacking him never entered his mind. He 
knew nothing about fighting with fists. 

Welch gave vent to his vicious humor now. Coming 
up the ladder quietly, he stood half through the trap- 
door, his hands resting on the edge, and stared steadily 
at the perspiring back. A minute passed. Joe be- 
came nervous, and missing the cupola door, struck the 
edge with his fork, spilling the coke. Instinctively 
he felt the glare of the one eye behind him. His 
nerves ran riot, his muscles stiffened; as if against 





turn, sloped down to 
the wicked and monkey- 
like little brown eyes, 
separated by a_ long, 
flat nose. The widely 
distended nostrils al- 
most touched the thick- 
lipped and misshapen 
mouth. The hair on 
this curiously shaped 


head grew straight out, 
thick, uncombable. His 
feet were large and flat, 
the short legs thick and 
heavy to support the 
enormous body. When 
he moved he walked 
with a swinging, side- 
motion, 


wise turning 
half around as_ he 
lifted each toot for 
ward 

Smoking toreh in 
hand, Polak Joe climb 
ed the ladder to the 
cupola charging - floor 


This was a square, low- 
ceiled, box-like room, 
covered on two sides 
with heavy sheet iron. 
Another side was 
pierced by a number 
of windows set in the 
brick wall, their glass- 
less frames staring out 
upon the piles of pig- 
iron in the yard below. 
Opposite this wall were 
the cupolas. The char- 


ging-doors Were open, 
and the torrid gases 


from the previous day’s 
heat came pouring out 
of the doors and _ fill- 
ing the charging-room 
with sulphurous fumes. 
Coming up the ladder 
directly in front of one 
of the cupolas, Joe re- 
ceived the full force of 
the gas. He gasped and 
choked, a sharp and 
tightening pain gripped 
his heart, his little 
eyes bulged, his long, 
ape-like arms thrust 














out spasmodically as 
he pitched forward un- 


consciously, his — faee 
rasped by the rugged 
metal floor. 


The current of cool air sucked from the lower half 
of the windows blew downward and revived him. He 
rolled over on his back, a feeling of faint, deadly 
sickness at the pit of his stomach. Dimly through 
his numbed brain he recalled the words of the foun- 
dry doctor who had warned him of the gases: “ Joe, 
some day the gas is going to get you, and then—good- 
by!” 

“ Good-by?” yes; that’s what the doctor said. Did 
he mean that the gas would kill? Well, what if it 
did? He didn’t care. 

Jce got to his hands and knees, and crawled over 


Joe’s little eyes softened as he turned and patted the foreman’s shoulder 


his will he dropped the fork and whirled about, 
crouching. Welch laughed and dodged down through 
the trap. As his head disappeared through the open- 
ing Joe’s manner changed. He picked up the fork, and 
with a swift, noiseless, catlike spring stood over the 
ladder, the steel-tined fork raised aloft like a spear. 

Barely in time he checked his impulse. Fright, 
then wonderment, showed in his eyes. Slowly he 
lowered the fork, and pressed his right hand upon 
his breast, where he could feel his heart pounding 
hammer-like under the perspiring flesh. He shuffled 
over to a window, and, leaning out, drew great lung- 
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fuls of air into his aching chest. Soon the pain left 
him, and—as if the relief were a signal—up through 
the trap-door came the coarse, brutal voice of Welch 
in a stream of foul abuse and profanity. He damned 
the Polak to hurry with his work. Joe forgot his 
pain and answered back in kind, sputtering out the 
curses with spasmodic, jerks of his lips. Welch was 
the first to stop, silenced by the cold deadliness ot 
the blasphemy that poured in a steady stream from 
above. He shivered and went about his work, awed; 
Joe had never answered him like that before. 

The men avoided each other that morning. Joe 
had recourse several times to the bottle, going across 
once to Sweeney’s to have it-refilled. His drinking 
didn’t interfere with his work beyond causing’ him to 
hurl the pigs of iren into the flame-choked furnace 
with animal ferocity, as he thought of Welch. 

At five minutes to eleven o’clock an accident to the 
blower shut off the wind from the cupola, and quiet 
reigned in the smoke-filled foundry. The slim, long- 
armed steel cranes stood silent sentinels over the 
pits. The moulders gathered about the cupola in 
little groups to talk, crack jokes, and gibe one an- 
other. Polak Joc, leaning out of a window between 
the two cupolas, could hear and see all that passed 
below. Directly under him were several of the foun- 
dry foremen and Welch. Their talk gradually drifted 
from the commonplace to an argument that centred 
between Welch and one of the foremen. 

“T tell you,” said the cupola tender, “that every 
man has the same chance to succeed. It makes no 
difference what kind of a start he has: he can get up 
if he wants to.” 

The young foreman answered slowly and thought- 
fully: “No; you're wrong. Right here, for instance, 
is a case—Polak Joe. Do you mean to tell me that he 
has the same chance, or ever has had the chance, that 
any one of us here has?” 

“Hell!” snarled Welch. ‘ He’s 
nothing but a damned animal.’ 

“No, Welch,” said the foreman. “ Joe’s all right. 
He'll do whatever he’s taught. But, boys,’”’ the fore- 
man continued sadly, “ poor Joe was made wrong in 
the first place, and you and I cannot rectify the 
fault.” 

As the foreman finished speaking there came a 
short puff of wind from the cupola towers, fol. 
lowed quickly by a throbbing roar as the full force 
of the blast went on again. 

Joe slipped back from the opening, unseen. Stand- 
ing in front of the furnace, he repeated to himselt 
over and over, “ Nothing but an animal.” His glance 
travelled from his misshapen feet to the long, dan- 
gling arms. He noticed for the first time his enor- 
mous, claw-like hands. He slowly shook his queer 
head from side to side. Then his ears caught the 
sound of some one coming up the ladder, and a mo- 
ment later, when the young foreman stood in the 
charging-room, Joe was stolidly throwing the lime. 
stone flux into the furnace. 

“Well, Joe,” he called cheerily, “ how goes it?” 

Joe’s little eyes softened and gleamed as he turned 
and patted the foreman’s shoulder with his huge and 
hairy hand. ‘My frien’; my frien’!” he mumbled, 
and showed his big, ferocious white teeth in a smile 
of gentle gratitude. The foreman’s keen eyes noted 
Joe’s pale face and bloody lips as he sniffed the gas- 
laden air. His quick glance measured the ceiling 
and its rafters. 

* Joe,” he said, “I'll put a couple of fans in here 
in a few days, and meantime you be careful of the 
gas.” - 

As the foreman went down the ladder, Joe watehed 
him and softly repeated, ** My frien’!”” Yet even his 
friend believed him different from other men. 

It was after three o’clock when Joe made his way 
from the foundry across to Sweeney’s. Sweeney’s 
saloon was the centre of a row of box-like houses built 
by a luinberman to rent to the foundry workers. A 
short bar ran across one side of the front room, be- 
hind which Sweeney, a short, thick-necked, bullet- 
headed man, working in his shirt-sleeves, handed out 
huge schooners of beer to the thirsty iron-workers, or 
slid along the bar a bottle of his villainous whiskey. 

Polak Joe eame in and lounged against the bar, a 
sullen, brutal, repulsive creature. Unconsciously the 





no man. He's 


other men drew away from him. He motioned to 
Sweeney, who shoved out the whiskey bottle. Joe 
took two drinks and followed them with a_ big 


schooner of beer. Then he lounged back against the 
wall, his little ape-like eyes following each man as 
he came in, drank, and went out again. None spoke 
to him or invited him to drink: this he mentally 
noticed in his new analysis of himself. He had several 
more drinks before Welch came in. 

The cupola tender stooped as he came through the 
door. His huge six feet of muscle and bone filled the 
room, and his voice was harsh and rasping as he 
banged his dinner bucket on to the bar and demanded 
a drink. Sweeney glanced at him from under his 
eyebrows, then quietly slipped a short piece of lead 
pipe up his sleeve before serving the drink. As Welch 
tossed off the whiskey, his eye caught sight of Polak 
Joe’s reflection in the dirty mirror back of the bar. 
He set his glass back on the bar and turned slowly 
around and looked at Joe. For a moment they 
glared at each other, then slowly Welch shifted his 
glance, descending over the misshapen face past the 
throat, until his eye rested on the hairy chest exposed 
by Joe’s open shirt. A sneering grin played about his 
mouth, which presently flew open in a scornful laugh. 

As Welch shifted his look to his chest, Joe became 
uneasy, nervous; a flush crept slowly over his face; 


























laughed, the 
demons of hell seemed to be let loose in his brain. 
Snarling, he crouched and sprang for his tormentor. 


his hands twitehed. Then, as Welch 


Quick as he was, Welch was quicker. He sidestepped. 
His clenched fist travelled up from his hip in a 
sweeping and well-timed blow; his shoulders hunched 
forward, the whole weight and force of his body land- 
ing fairly on Joe’s chin. The Polak’s body seemed to 
pause in the air for the fraction of a second, then 
crumpled on to the floor, a small trickle of blood oozing 
out of his mouth and staining the sawdust. Welch 
looked at the fallen man, curled his lips in a sneer, 
turned to the bar, tossed off another drink, and walked 
out. 

Sweeney dragged the unconscious man out-of-doors, 
propped him against the side of the house and left 
him. It was well on into the night when Polak Joe 
came to his senses, an awful pain in his head. Stag- 
gering into the saloon, he drank several glasses of 
whiskey. As he raised the last glass to his lips he 
caught sight of his swollen and bruised features re- 
flected in the bar mirror. At the recollection of 
Welch’s blow his face was distorted, the whiskey glass 
was crushed in his hand, he flung himself out into the 
night, a raging madman with murder in his heart. 
All through the night he walked and cursed. Near 
morning he came back and stood on the canal bridge 
near the foundry. As he stood leaning over and look- 
ing at the reflected points of light from the stars in 
the sluggish, flowing waters of the canal, a thought 
came to him that grew, enlarged, and brought with 
it peace to his raging soul. He went at once into the 
foundry yard, and, searching among the piles of pig- 
iron, after some time found what he wanted. 

When Joe deposited his find on the floor in the 
cupola charging-room the flaring miner’s torch held 
in his hand showed a large pig of iron heavily coated 
with rust. He looked about him, then selecting a 
corner, carefully concealed it under a pile of scrap. 
Several times that morning when sure he was unob- 
served Joe uncovered the pig-iron and patting it, 
crooned to it lovingly as a mother to her babe. Con- 
trary to his usual custom, he drank nothing that 
morning. It was a hot, close day, the air hanging 
heavy and suitry in the foundry. 

At ten o’clock the middle pit gang shoved the huge 
truck ladle under the cupola spout. The middle pit was 
casting thirty-inch pipe, and this necessitated the use 
of a fifteen-ton ladle, taking two taps from the cupola 
to fill it. As Welch tapped the second time the stream 
flowed fair, then stopped. Angrily he sent the needle- 
pointed steel bar into the breast hole, giving it a 
furious twist. This cleared the hole, and allowed the 
stream to flow; but in his anger and haste he had 
torn part of the breast out, and this necessitated 
trimming before the tap-hole would hold the stop- 
ping-plug. Welch passed his hand over his sweaty 
forehead, cursed his luck, picked up a short, chisel- 
pointed bar of iron and stepped up on a box at one 
side of the tap-hole. This raised him over the spout, 
his back to the ladle of molten iron. The steel cupola 
formed a wall in front of him. If anything should 
happen to the ladle he would be caught like an 
animal in a trap. 

As Welch stepped up on the box there came one of 
those unaccountable moments in the foundry when, 
as if at a given signal, all the machinery and noise 
stilled and was quiet. 

A harsh, demoniae laugh caused Welch to look up. 
His face went deadly white. The sweat froze and dried 
on his scorched skin. 


Head thrown back, the iron . 
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bar in his hands, he 
posed, held fascinated 
by what he saw. Again 
the discordant, demo- 
niac laugh rang 
through the foundry, 
penetrating the _ still- 
ness like a_ trumpet- 
eall. Men whirled in 
the direction of the 
cupola, and stood trans- 
fixed at what they saw. 

In the window be- 
tween the cupolas stood 
Polak Joe, his long ape- 
like arms and _ hairy 
claws swinging the 
rusty pig of iron above 
Welch and the ladle of 
molten iron. As_ the 
full sense pf what he 
intended to do came to 
them men_ groaned; 
others cursed under 
their breath. The more 
timid among them 
sought the shelter of 
the cranes and flasks, 
peering out from be- 
hind them at the im- 
pending tragedy. Well 
they knew that once 
that rusty pig of iron 
was hurled into the 
ladle of liquid metal 
it would blow the mol- 
ten iron into the air 
with the force of dyna- 
mite. Away down at 
the canal end of the 
foundry the huge 
wheels of the mud- 
mixer rumbled and 
swished softly, making 
the second coat for the 
loom cores. 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 
rang the cackling laugh 
of Polak Joe again. 
“Ho! ho! Welch! 
How you like go to hell 
with damn ape—hey? 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

The laugh more than 














the words drove chill 
fear like a knife into 


the very heart of 
Welch. Now the 
stream of iron was 


fiowing slower. The ladle was nearly full. Along the 
edge of the stream appeared a dark, molasses-colored 
streak: the slag was flowing through the tap-hole. This 
caught Polak Joe’s eye. He straightened himself, swing- 
ing the pig of iron above his head to the limit of his 
arms; his little eyes blazed with the lust of murder; a 
wolfish snarl burst from his swollen lips. Men caught 
their breaths; Welch seemed to shrink within himself. 
A moment’s pause; then the young foreman, run- 
ning toward the cupola, cried: “ Don’t do it, Joe!” 
The fierce light died in Polak Joe’s eyes; he twisted 
half around in the direction of the voice; a sharp 


Head thrown back, the iron bar in his hands, he posed 


pain plucked at his heart; his feet slipped; he lost his 
balance, dropping the pig of iron. It turned over 
once and struck Welch on the head, end on, crushing 
his skull with a sound like the crinkling of stiff paper 
squeezed in the hand. 

Polak Joe fell forward and plunged into the 
ladle of molten iron feet first; a scream burst from 
his throat. Then followed a puff of dark smoke and 
an odor of burning tlesh, turning men sick .. . a pair 
of heavy shoes burned and sizzled on top of the molten 
iron, throwing out bright, flashy spurts of flame. 

Polak Joe had finished. 





A Comic 


at the 
Jersey, by an amateur cast. 
given for the benefit of the Organ 


“NARRAGANSETT Pier,” the new musical comedy 
written by van Tassel Sutphen and set to music 
by J. Sebastian Matthews, was recently produced 








Morristown, New 
verformances were 
und of St. Peter’s 


Theatre, in 
Two 


Lyceum 


Opera by Amateurs 


Chureh, in Morristown. The inanity of summer en- 
gagements at the seashore and the bartering of foreign 
titles for American gold are the opera’s themes. 






























THE PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE YOUNGEST UNION SOLDIER IN THE CIVIL WAR, HIS BATTLES, 
HIS BOYISH PRANKS, AND HIS EXPERIENCE AS FIRST “MAN” TO ENTER VICKSBURG AFTER THE SIEGE 
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ten to fourteen years. 

Y very consistently could have done 
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of these claims, believing that at 
some time the proper authorities would settle the 
question definitely. 

It appears from the record that, in the year 1865, 
my name was certified up to the Pension Bureau by 
the War Department, as being that of a person who 
had been honorably discharged from the military serv- 
ice of the United States government, by reason of disa- 
bility incurred while in the line of duty as a volun- 
teer soldier of the Rebellion. The publication of a 
news item, founded upon information furnished by 
the Bureau of Pensions forty-one years later, was 
taken up by the Associated Press, and through that 
medium widely published, following which letters in 
great numbers were received by me from veterans of 
the Civil War, from various sources, extending in 
scope of territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in- 
cluding the Dominion of Canada. 

In most of these letters I was asked many ques- 
tions concerning my service, and in nearly all of them 
a request was made for a photograph of the “ Little 
Drummer.” I decided at the time to adopt the plan 
I am now pursuing, and through the medium of this 
publication at some time to:answer collectively all 
the various persons and: the many questions put to 
me, accompanying the answer with a picture of the 
drummer. 

With reference to the various inquiries regarding 
myself, I believe I can more fully meet the wishes 
usually expressed by giving a brief synopsis of my 
family history up to and including the Rebellion, in 
addition to an account of my personal military ex- 
perience. My mother was born in New York State 
and was of Seotch origin. My father, although of 
American ancestry dating back to the year 1638, was 
himself born in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
where my two brothers and one sister were also born. 
In the year 1851 my father emigrated with his fam- 
ily to Illinois, settling first in Cook County, near 
Chicago, but soon moved to a small town in Kane 
County, where, or in the vicinity of which, he taught 
school and studied law during the autumn and winter 
of 1851 and the succeeding fall of 1852. On October 
22d of the latter year I was born. While I do not 
remember the name of this town, I do distinctly 
recall that my older brothers and sister annoyed my 
infancy with the information that I was born in 
* Henpeck,”” which seems to have been a nickname 

















C. Perry Byam, from a tintype taken atter his dis- 
charge from the Army, when he was eleven years old 


applied to the place of my birth, and which was ren- 
dered all the more poignant to me by reason of its 
proper name having been, to my mind; quite aristo- 
cratic: although, as stated, I do not recall it. 

Early in the month of November succeeding my 
birth, my father mounted his only horse, and with his 
chief capital, consisting of a stout heart and a couple 
of law books, crossed the States of Illinois and Iowa 
to the northern border of the latter State, where he 
established himself and began the practice of law. 
He had left my mother and four children in Kane 
County, under the care of her brother, Legrand Bald- 





By C. Perry Byam 


win, who had accompanied the family from Canada. 
Early in the spring of 1853 my uncle Legrand, tak- 
ing the family*in a lumber - wagon arawn by a yoke 
of oxen, following the route my father had traversed, 
joined him in the then comparative wilderness of 
Winnesheik County, Iowa. Here my first recollec- 
tions begin. I distinctly recall the stage-coach, with 
its four horses, which passed within sight of our home, 
incidentally inspiring my earliest ambition, which was 
to become a stage-driver. 

This desire, however, later paled into insignificance 
in the presence of a loftier aim which took ‘possession 
of me, which was brought about in this manner: In 
about the year 1858 I was taken by my father, with 
the other members of the family, to attend a Fourth- 
of-July celebration at West Union, in Fayette County, 
Towa, where for the first time I heard martial music. 
The sound of the drum entranced me. All notion of 
attaining the dignity of stage-driver was at once 
and forever effaced from my mind, and in its place 
came an ardent desire to become a drummer. So per- 
sistent was I in this that finally, in about the year 
1860, while we were living in Mt. Vernon, Iowa, they 
gave me a drum. Guided by the instructions of a 
drummer of the neighborhood, I soon became very 
proficient, and in the troubled days just preceding 
the war I was in great demand as a drummer at all 
public gatherings, greatly to my own personal vanity 
and the undisguised envy of all my boy associates. 
But later, in my first uniform cap and short water- 
proof cape, marching with my drum at the head of a 
column of torch-bearing ‘ Wideawakes,” I felt, in- 
deed, there was nothing more to be desired of fame. 

From the first news of the firing upon Fort Sumter, 
my ambition centred itself in the one desire to be- 
come a soldier. No war Governor of the period was 
troubled with more anxiety or employed more actively 
at this time than myself. This, indeed, was my busy 
season. Early and late I could be found where I was 
most in the way, volunteering much sage advice, and 
industriously drumming upon the slightest provoca- 
tion. Finally my tenacious persistence was rewarded, 
and I was permitted to enlist. Then followed a sea- 
son of the most harrowing doubt. Would I pass 
muster? 

The day arrived; I stood expectantly in the ranks, 
receiving in great seriousness the jocular advice of my 
older comrades. One counselled me to stand out of 
sight immediately behind my drum, and thus get 
passed; another advised that I stand on a sheet of 
paper and by that means increase my height, with 
many other suggestions of a like nature. My turn 
came at last; my name was called, and answered to 
by myself with an outward assumption of great con- 
fidence, but with many secret misgivings. ‘ The mus- 
tering officer, however, Without seeming to notice me, 
checked off my name, and, passing on, left me, to my 
unbounded joy, a real soldier. This occurred on Au- 
gust 22d, 1862, when I was exactly nine years and 
ten months old. It is a fact that by no_ possible 
chance could I have been enrolled as a volunteer but 
for the one circumstance of my father having been 
an officer of high rank, although I was certain at the 
time that I had passed the muster on my own merits 
as a drummer. Of the ten drummers forming our 
regimental drum corps, nine were boys of seventeen 
and under. The tenth, a boyish little man past thirty, 
was the only one of their number who excelled me in 
drumming. 

As drummer of Company “ D,” Twenty-fourth Reg- 
iment of Iowa Volunteer Infantry, I participated in 
the White River expedition, resulting in the capture 
of Duvall’s Bluff and Arkansas Post. I was also in 
the unsuccessful expedition through the Yazoo Pass, 
and served under Grant through the campaign end- 
ing in the siege and capture of Vicksburg. 

In our early Southern camps I was ever on the alert 
seeking opportunities to drum; was conspicuous with 
my drum in all parades and reviews; promptly in 
line at all military funerals; and upon every occa- 
sion of alarm, with sudden call to arms, I was among 
the first to beat the “long roll” and the last to leave 
off. There is no doubt whatever but that if the Re- 
bellion cduld have been put down by drumming, the 
-all for additional troops after my enrolment would 
have been entirely superfluous. 

Our first winter, that of 1862-63, for the most 
part was spent encamped on the rising ground back 
of the city of Helena, Arkansas. It was, as I recall 
it. a wet, raw season throughout; but our regiment 
was drilled regularly, and strict discipline maintained. 
While I do not believe that this latter regulation, in 
its operation, fully reached me, yet I recall that I 
was frequently threatened with the penalties of the 
guard-house, and in this connection incidentally dis- 
covered, to my astonishment, that I did not outrank 
my captain. 

My willingness to drum (during seasonable hours) 
was established beyond any question of doubt. But 
when, in regular order, it devolved on me to rise a 
six o'clock and go forth in the cold dark morn to beat 
the drummer’s call for reveille, it invariably resulted 
in a season of undisturbed quiet and repose for the 
entire camp. I was punished for this. When next 
assigned to this duty, I went to bed resolved this 
time to unfailingly. perform it, and full of the thought 
of my resolution, finally went to sleep. In time I sud- 


denly awoke, sprang up on the instant, ready for serv-. 


ice. I did not know the hour. In fact, the question 
of the exact time was a matter of no consideration 
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to me. I simply knew that I had been asleep and was 
then awake, and all precedents unvaryingly pointed 
to the circumstance that when this occurred it was 
ample time for all to arise. So without a moment’s 
hesitation I seized my drum, marched quickly to the 
centre of the parade, and presently, loud and clear 
on the dark still air, rang forth the drummer’s call 
for reveille. 

Coming out of my warm bed into the cold and 
darkness chilled both myself and all desire for further 
drumming. So, instead of waiting and participating 
in the final act for which the call was given, I hur- 
ried back to my tent and bed. ‘The drummers soon 
came forth, and I clearly heard their remarks of won- 
derment as to what had become of * Perry,” and, snug 
in my bunk, soon heard them continuing the reveille. 
Next came the footfalls and growls of the men, re- 
luctantly forming into line. Then the many roll-calls 

















Mr. Byam, from a photograph taken two years ago, 
when the Civil War veteran was fifty-six years old 


throughout camp began, but scarcely had commenced 
when there smote upon my ear, in clarion tones, the 
sound of an officer’s voice (which I knew quite well) 
demanding to know, in the name of something most 
inflammable, the. meaning of “this insane comedy at 
two o’clock in the night.” 

I do not reeall what punishment I received for this 
(which is evidence in itself that it was not severe) ; 
but I do distinctly remember that I was never again 
assigned to the duty of beating the drummer’s call for 
reveille. 

I will lightly pass over the expedition up White 
River, in which we early experienced a collision with 
another steamer, resulting in many wakeful hours for 
me, for I seemed to believe thereafter that the safety 
of our regiment devolved upon my watchfulness alone. 
This, and the circumstance of a few stray shots and 
occasional volleys fired at us, from the wooded banks 
of the river by guerrillas, is all of consequence that | 
remember. All that I distinctly recall of our expedi- 
tion through the swift waters of the Yazoo Pass is a 
terrifying vision of the projecting branches of trees 
which continually menaced us as we literally tore our 
way onward, knocking down our steamer’s smoke- 
stacks, sweeping off her guard rails, and rending her 
upper decks until she was finally reduced to the mere 
wreck of her former grandeur. Returning from this 
expedition, we were soon thereafter placed on board 
transports which conveyed us’ down the Mississippi 
River to Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana. From this point 
we took up our line of march en route to the rear of 
Vicksburg. 

Although not fully recovered from the effects of 
typhoid fever (undergone a few months earlier), I 
marched with the troops from Milliken’s Bend to 
Perkins’ Landing, Louisiana. Shortly after reaching 
this latter point I became so seriously ill that I could 
not further accompany the advance. Here I was left 
behind in charge of Private Zarah V. Elsberry, of Com- 
pany “H,” Twenty-fourth Iowa. This stout-hearted 
soldier was well chosen for the duty, and right nobly 
he acquitted himself. He soon fought his way onward 
with me, always in the van of every forward move- 
ment, and many times carrying me in his arms for 
long distances, until finally he brought. me in safety 
to our regiment, at the rear of Vicksburg. 

During the investment of Vicksburg, drummers were 
in little or no demand, and a laxity in discipline pre- 
vailed among them. So far as I was personally con- 
cerned, with returning health I reached a stage where 
I was reliable only in my absolute unreliability. Being 

















very resourceful, I rarely suffered the want of good 
fare. I was perfectly familiar with all the public 
entrances to the commissary department, and privately 
knew of several secret but safe exits. In this depart- 
ment I once entered, bodily, a barrel containing a few 
inches in depth of sauerkraut (being our regiment’s 
portion of a supply sent the troops by a society of 
Northern ladies), and,-perfectly screened therein from 
view, ate my fill of the raw material, while a quarrel 
of considerable magnitude, touching its distribution, 
was progressing in the immediate vicinity. 

When hard pressed, or under* suspicion, I had re- 
course to an old colored man who had long been an 
officer’s cook, who ever received me in great good- 
fellowship, and with a “Is you hongry, honey?” would 
unfailingly produce something nice for me to eat. On 
one of these occasions, early in our acquaintance, he 
sang for me his only song. It gained my highest ap- 
proval, and from that day forth became part of the 
entertainment, and was regarded by me as a classical 
gem. These are the words: 


“I hung my jawbone 
On de fence, 
An’ I habn’t seen 
My jawbone sence; 
Good ole jawbone! 
Tad-el loo-00-00!” 


I viewed the circumstance of the jawbone as a 
reality, and, suggested by comparison with the instru- 
ment wielded by the redoubtable Samson, conceived it 
to have been a weapon at one time possessed by the 
old negro, but lost through his having carelessly 
left it hanging “on de fence.” . 

Aside from occasional sickness, my chief and prac- 
tically only suffering worth mentioning was due to 
lack of proper clothing. The smallest military cap 
was the only article that fitted me perfectly. I wore a 
number thirteen shoe (in children’s sizes), and any 
garment issued by the government contained material 
sufficient for several of me. All foraging parties were 
strictly enjoined to look out for wearing apparel for 
me, especially shoes. For a considerable time I was 
forced to go barefoot; I rarely possessed a shirt, and 
my clothing for a long period was reduced to a single 
pair of ragged trousers and short jacket that buttoned 
up to the neck. 

Regarded from my view-point, the greatest hardship 
to which I was subjected arose from what I considered 
the equivocal friendship of a .certain set of officers, 
whose system of espionage continually conflicted with 
my own private arrangements. More especially pro- 
nounced was my loathing of their attentions when, 
upon occasion of the disappearance of any trifling 
luxury or small article of military adornment, they 
would invariably cross-examine me in a most aggra- 
vating manner, which was rendered all the more 
embarrassing to me by reason of their expressed views 
being usually secretly shared by myself. 

Conspicuous among these gallant souls, second only 
to my brother, our Adjutant, in vigilant watchfulness 
over my welfare, was our Chief Surgeon, Dr. John M. 
Witherwax, a man then past sixty. He was really the 
bane of my life. It seemed utterly impossible 'to suc- 
cessfully deceive him. Jt was he who detected me in 
not taking his medicine, through the trivial’ circum- 
stance of my having poured out too much of the 
remedy, in a secret attempt to give the bottle an ap- 
pearance of having been used; which act of mine had 
passed my brother unchallenged. At times, thereafter, 
when, feeling indisposed, I had sought the seclusion 
of quiet places, he would come upon me at the most 
unexpected moments, eye me narrowly, seize me, and 
drag me off to his tent, where he would examine me 
critically—and then dose me with the most noxious 
drugs. I was bitter and resentful. I frequently ‘de- 
stroyed him utterly, using most barbarous methods— 
in my dreams of revenge. 

The dear old doctor has long since passed to the 
other shore, but in looking back across the intervening 
years I can clearly discern that while he was at times 
severe with me in word of command, yet he was withal 
a most gentle, kindly soul, imbued with a courage that 
soared scornfully above all personal fear, and was be- 
loved by all men, among whom, without irreverence, 
he was familiarly known as “ Old Waxy.” 
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In the capacity of orderly, I was one day sent out 
with despatches to General Grant’s headquarters. | 
did not see the Gencral on this occasion, but for the 
first time encountered his son, who I remember ex- 
pressed great admiration for the dapple-gray Shet- 
land pony I rode. He was a boy somewhat older and 
larger than myself, and very much cleaner, and wore 
the uniform and insignia of the rank of a Captain 
of infantry, and was the only person I ever met in 
my whole military career who I felt in my soul out- 
ranked me. This was the son, I am aware, who is 
now a Major-General of the United States Army—a 
person of not nearly so much consequence as formerly. 

About this same period, I recall I had for some time 
entertained a strong dislike for General Grant. At 
least I then thought so, but can now see that it was 
merely commiseration. I pitied him for his lack of 
knowledge in the art of constructing fortifications. I 
then knew of methods of construction far superior to 
anything that had been taught him at West Point. 
His forts at Vicksburg were for the most part formed 
in the same manner: with a front and two side para- 
pets, but entirely open at the rear; and in case of 
assault ‘from this latter direction, the garrison would 
have been subjected to great exposure in climbing over 
the top of the front parapet when seeking the shelter 
of the farther side. Whereas, if they had been built 
in a solid circular form, the garrison, without the 
slightest exposure, could have readily circled their 
works upon the approach of an enemy from any given 
direction, always keeping the same between themselves 
and the foe. All of which I one day demonstrated to 
my own complete and perfect satisfaction, in a most 
strenuous exploit, wherein there figured a barrel filled 
with sand, a condemned Enfield rifle, a rusty old sabre, 
a Derringer pistol, and a negro boy of thirteen armed 
with a stout stick. The rifle and pistol were on the 
field, but masked. 

The colored boy garrisoned the barrel with the stick. 
I first attempted to carry his works by assault with 
the sabre. This effort the garrison easily repulsed, 
beating a veritable tattoo about my head, and finally 
disarming me at one severe blow—driving me back in 
great disorder. After the dispersion of the galaxy of 
stars which obstructed my vision, I unmasked my bat- 
teries and regularly besieged the position. At sight 
of the rifle and pistol, the colored boy, who entertained 
a wholesome dread of either end of firearms, promptly 
offered to capitulate; but as he had nothing to repre- 
sent a white flag, I flatly refused his surrender. De- 
spite his protests, I kept him for hours “ circling his 
works,” in mortal fear, until finally there swooped 
down upon me a young, lithe lieutenant, supported 
by a big, bearded Captain of infantry (whose servant 
the colored boy was), who instantly and most effect- 
ively raised ‘the siege. As I was being ignominiously 
cragged from the field, I was still further humiliated 
by the sarcasms of a dialogue indulged in between the 
two officers, enlarging upon my character—or rather 
the total absence of the same—rendered with a free- 
dom of language that was entirely devoid of the 
slightest element of politeness. All the plaint the 
colored boy vouchsafed was directed at me in these 
words: “ Dar now, Massa Perry, I done tol’ you so 
fust.” 

Many and varied were my exciting experiences dur- 
ing the siege of~Vicksburg, and of their number I 
vividly recall the incident of the first shell that 
screamed over me. It was very close, and, having 
nothing of importance to detain me, I turned and 
flew in the same direction it had taken. I say “ flew” 
understandingly—being certain at the time.that I 
had. passed the shell, for, upon suddenly slowing 
down, it again passed me. Envious persons meanly 
insinuated that it was another shell, but I stood 
stoutly by my own convictions and my record as a 
sprinter. 

On the crest of the hill which sheltered our camp 
was located-a battery of heavy siege-guns, where I 
spent much time, enjoying the privilege of “ pulling 
off” these heavy guns after they had been charged 
and sighted. This‘ must have been a very annoying 


‘battery, for the’ Confederate ‘sharpshooters were con- 


tinually “ plugging away” at it; and one day, with- 
out the slightest regard for my presence, the enemy 
dropped a long conical shell right into the works, 





In striking, it tore up the 
made one mighty 
bound, and then lay exposed in all its fearsome naked- 


unreasonably close to me. 
earth, throwing it all over me; 


ness, It was a percussion shell and, of course, would 
have exploded when it struck, if at all; but shells in 
any form or condition were always very disconcerting 
to me. 

Without waiting for an explanation of any kind 
respecting this one, I tore off down the hill at a 
rate of speed that would have done credit to an ante 
lope, covered with dirt if not with glory. I frequently 
viewed this fort from a distance, but was never stimu- 
lated with sufficient interest to approach it again. 

Toward the close of the siege, so great was my 
desire to be in the van when the inevitable surrender 
took place, I spent much of my time in the rifle- 
pits, where, with a borrowed musket and ammunition, 
I would Joad and fire with the men for hours at @ 
time. Being one day in the trenches accidentally but 
completely exposed to the enemy, at short range, | was 
fired upon simultaneously by more men, I imagined, 
than ever before took a shot at a single individual. 
This brings me to my last exploit, and chiefest, and 
one which is well known to many men still living. 
This was no less an achievement than my prematurely 
entering the enemy’s works, on the morning of July 
3, 1863, slightly in advance of the surrender. Not at 
all cast down by being held prisoner for a short hour, 
IT was soon out and leudly boasting of having been 
“the first man” to enter Vicksburg. 

With the close of the siege, my part in warfare 
ended; for upon going into camp near the river, after 
the surrender, I was soon taken violently ill. I was 
honorably discharged on July 26, 1863, on a surgeon’s 
certificate of disability, carried on board a Missis- 
sippi River transport in an unconscious condition, and 
sent North. 

At this point, in order to forestall any inquiry 
which might hereafter be made, I will add that I was 
unable at the time to determine, with any degree of 
accuracy, just how much earlier the Rebellion might 
have been suppressed had [ been longer spared to the 
service. 

My eldest brother, Charles L. Byam, of Huntington 
Park, California, was the first of the family to volun- 
teer, going out as a private in the Sixth Lowa Infantry 
early in 1861, at the age of fifteen years and seven 
months. He was seriously wounded at the battle of 
Shiloh, and discharged, but when sufficiently recovered 
to walk he re-entered the service and became a First 
Lieutenant before he had reached the age of seven- 
teen. Upon the official roster of his regiment, opposite 
his name, I have read these words: “ Promoted for 
gallantry upon the field of battle.” 

My father, Eber C. Byam (deceased), entered the 
service in the spring of 1862, as a Colonel of Volun- 
teers. He participated in several battles, personally 
leading his regiment in the final charge at Champion’s 
Hill, retiring from the army only when sickness and 
injury disqualified him for further service. 

My second brother, William W. Byam, of Chicago, 
Illinois, enlisted in 1862, when fourteen years of age, 
and Jike myself was mustered into the service as a 
drummer, serving as such through the war, being lastly 
under Sherman, with whose veteran army he finished 
his military career in the “ Grand Review” at Wash- 
ington, at the close of the Rebellion. 

My sister Frances (next older than myself) died of 
diphtheria in 1863, in the fourteenth year of her age, 
and my mother followed her to the grave a week later. 
She was only in her thirty-seventh year, but the 
mother of three sons, all of whom, together with their 
father, were serving in the army at the time of her 
death. This was bitterly illustrative of the irony of 
fate: in that the father and sons should all survive 
the carnage of war, whilst the mother and daughter 
who grieved for them should perish—in a haven of 
supposed safety. 

fy mother I can but dimly recall, in just a faint, 
uncertain, shadowy form. Recollection of my sister 
is also indistinct; but as a certain, though mute assur- 
ance of the Jove she bore for me, I have a time-worn 
and tear-stained likeness of myself, which I gave her 
at parting. The picture still shows the small figure, 
in uniform, of the drummer; but the features are 
entirely kissed away. 
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PANORAMAS, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


SrayING quietly in one’s room, with a 
busy back turned to the windows, pano- 
ramas seem things easily avoided. It 1s 
possible, or so the housed person happily 
feels, to skirt panoramas, to turn one’s 
head away, to do any number of rescuing 
things if panoramas happen to affect one 
unpleasantly. But once out in the open, 
they assault you on every side. Consid- 
ering their size, it is amazing how many 
there are, almost all countries giving them 
room without visible inconvenience. With 
a tightening of the throat islands are sud- 
denly beloved, islands so small that 
“views” are out of the question. Is- 
lands just able to hold detail and nothing 


a whit bigger. The weakness for pano- 
ramas must be very general, or if we of 


this generation have outgrown the fail- 
ing, then our grandfathers liked to a dis- 
couraging degree a comprehensive view. 
The knowledge of their tastes has spread 
into the still corners of the world and 
buffets and saddens us ‘when we least ex- 
pect it. A child with a hot, crushed flower 
in its hand .and a head heavy with shy- 
ness will before your eyes become electri- 
fied with an idea. It runs up the road, 
stops, beekons infinitesimally, and you fol- 
low aflutter with guesses, willing to go 
anywhere as long as this perfect bit trots 
before you. It turns a corner, and an- 
other, plods up a hill, making sure of 
you by throwing enthralling glances over 
its shoulder. The tad obviously has a 
treasure, perhaps never before shown to a 
strange eye. You alone out-of all the 
world have been chosen to inspect and 
share this baby’s secret. Beyond a doubt, 
it is a rabbit, a tiny white one. You will 
be allowed to give it a leaf, and in return 
it will wrinkle its nose for you. Your 
steps quicken and—one scarcely has the 
heart to write it—+that child issues on to a 
terrace, climbs upon the iron bench placed 
with a sickening knowledge of the ways of 
mankind, and waits for the “ Oh!” with 
which you should properly greet the pano- 
rama lying before you. 

It is a moment for all the fortitude one 
can summon. You have been _ tricked, 
fooled, slapped in your most sensitive dis- 
like; not so much by this smugly smiling 
little wretch as by the countless people 
who have by their liking called panoramas 
into being. You look at the hated ex- 
tensiveness, because what else is one to do 
with one’s eyes? A panorama is so large 
a thing that it is a question of that or 
one’s boots. And once having succumbed 
to looking, unhappiness suffuses you and 


the exhausting process has begun. Your 
eyes are. sluice-gates, and through them 


every last scrap of you scurries forth to 
be lost in that undisciplined panorama. 
Every distressing little hill is climbed, 
every dip and rise of the land covered. 
Up and down the banks of the river you 
race, unable to find a ford, and you at 
last pull yourself over by a bridge that 
possibly exists behind a clump of trees. 
They look as though they hid something. 
You fall over some precipices, sustaining 
fearful injuries, and seale others, holding 
on by nothing but your tortured imagina- 
tion. If a city is included you look out 
of all the windows and straighten all the 
streets. Finally, when there seems little 
hope that you will ever again become bulk, 
just as you are reconciled to being thinly 
spread over the endless landscape, a last 
piecemeal absorption as one’s only out- 
look, a great effort is made and you man- 





age to reunite. You come together like a 
thousand pieces of rejoining quicksilver, 
rescued yourself from 


and, onee having 
the disintegration attendant. on pano- 


you “turn and run to where your 
vision is comfortably stopped fifty feet 
away and your loosely woven self is con- 
fined within livable bounds. 

The only comfort to be got out of such 
a catastrophe is the thought of the sur- 
prise, on the part of that treacherous 
child, when no penny was _ forthcoming. 
You may have in this way saved future 
travellers of trusting dispositions. That 
little girl may of her acquired wisdom 
in time teach her sons, so that when they 
are brisk young guides (though these are 
instinctively suspected and never followed 
without a clear idea of their intentions) ; 
and, later, when they are brooding old 
men who on beckoning give you the im- 
pression that if followed to a quiet corner 
stores of homely knowledge will be drooned 
forth, and between you all mistakes of 
the past and present may be corrected, 
even at these two periods, when the de- 
site to show bella vistas is so strong upon 
the kindest men, they will remember their 
mother’s childish experience and desist. 

This is a pleasant thought, and on such 
slight provocation one revives a little, and 
feels strong enough to again emerge from 
the house and run that “ever-present risk 
of another panorama. 


Tamas, 


It was raining, and the American si- 
gnora turned into the nearest church with 
the faint hope that it might contain a 
chair and be otherwise lacking in points 
of interest. She was reduced to the state 
of abandoned shuffling which proves, when 


one is a well-regulated being, that one 
has just done a museum and _ has_ sue- 


ceeded in living through it. The signora 
was numbly thinking that it must have 
been in the fifth gallery where she lost 
her sense of beauty, her interest in life 
and desire to be educated going at the 
eighth. She sighed with gratitude at hav- 
ing come out with her legs intact and sat 
down suddenly on the door-sill of the 
cloister. It may be as well to say here 
that she never saw the interior of the 
church and will not, for a reasonably long 
time, forget the cloister. Directly in 
front of her stood a row of Italian young- 
sters varying from the size that toddles 
and falls for no reason at all on its round 
face to the size that calls after one in the 


street and makes faces at its betters. Be- 
fore them stood a young man with a 


cigarette in his mouth and a critical light 
in his eye. A slap-stick was stuck under 
his arm, and when he turned it was 
tweacked by the giggling boys. The signora 
wondered if she was watching a school 
or a military drill. There were no chairs 
or desks, there was nothing but the slap- 


stick and the rain dripping into the 
cloister well. Perhaps the group before 


her was a band of insurgents preparing 
for civil war, the slap- -stick being used as 
a blind. Yet insurgents aged two and at 
most ten seemed a shade “unlikely. The 
signora watched and gave up wondering. 
The young man with lazy ardor was 
ranging the children so that they formed 
perfect steps. He took a connoisseur’s joy 
in the work and yanked Luigi out of the 
line to be, after a moment’s serious meas- 
uring, put in Giuseppe’s place. A matter 
of an eighth of an inch was corrected by 
taking a tallish cap from one boy and 
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putting it on the head of his shortish 
neighbor. One ehild’s cowlick was foreibly 
made to lie down, as it spoiled the sym- 
metry; and just as perfection was about 
to be attained the third boy from the 
end became unaceountably shorter. His 
place in the line was changed. He became 
still shorter. The slap-stick came down 
on his shoulders, and he grew fully four 
inches. This caused a general to-do, and 
everybody wanted to know what he meant 
by it. He explained that he really was 
tall, but he was very tired and his knees 
bent wholly without his consent. Every 
one was shocked at such duplicity, but as 
he began to ery he was at once appointed 
lieutenant and took his place at the young 
man’s side. That settled it; the signora 
now knew they were insurgents and trem- 
bled for the safety of Italy. Stentorian 


orders at this point being issued, they 
broke into companies of four, wheeled, 
went once around the cloisters, and re- 
turned to their former positions. In soft 
chirps they sang out nugnbers and got 


along very nicely until it was the turn of 
a round young person, who had, appar- 
ently, been eating the ink-bottle. His face 
and hands were a brilliant blue-black, and 
when he smiled his tongue was in har- 
mony. Instead, however, of his singing 
out three, which he knew perfectly to be 
his number, such was his imitative nature 
that he sang out what @very one else did, 
and was silent when his turn came, thus 
threatening to upset the entire regiment. 
He was remonstrated with, given another 


chance, and again he went wrong. The 
young man allowed his cigarette to go 


out in the excitement, but the baby only 
smiled his inky smile. When it was ex- 
plained to him that three meant he was 
to fall into the third line he nodded hap- 
pily, and when with much losing of 
slippers (it did not seem right that in- 
surgents should wear bedroom slippers to 


drill, so lacking in prorer  fierceness) 
three fairly straight lines were formed 


there was that small seamp holding his 


big brother, the lieutenant, firmly by the 
hand and indifferent to the fact that his 


place in the third line was empty. Every 
one shrugged his shoulders—it was thie 
first thing they had done in unison—and 


started on ‘a second turn around the 
cloister. By this time the signora felt 


so at home, almost a member of the guilty 


band, that she ventured to bow to the 
passing regiment. Some giggled, one 
winked, a few looked sternly away, and 


half a dozen raised their caps. With ab- 
solute ferocity the lieutenant ordered a 
halt. The signora vaguely felt that she 
was the cause of it. Then, with astonish- 
ing eloquence, the lieutenant pointed out 
the iniquity of soldiers bowing to their 
lady friends while on duty. The young 
man was on the other side of the cloister 
rolling a fresh cigarette, so no help was 
to be expected from him. The signora 
was in the hands of the lieutenant. He 
ignored her coldly, but his anger lashed 
the offending regiment. It was plain that 
he longed for the slap-stick. Heads began 
to be hung, and as all drooped except that 
of the inky baby, who placidly licked his 
blackened cheeks, a pair of bare brown 
feet crosed the sill, and before any one 
knew what was happening the lieutenant’s 
ears were being boxed. The avenging 
woman—it was a woman—carried a har- 
vest-knife stuck into her belt at the back, 
and her head was bound in a pink hand- 
kerchief. When she had finished with the 
lieutenant she delivered herself frankly to 
the young man, after which she turned to 
the boy, who so frequently stepped out of 
his slippers, and commanded him to take 
off his cap to the signora. Was it not 
her own daughter and his mother who did 
the signora’s washing? Was he to grow 
up an ingrate? Rather should he be re- 
moved from a school where such manners 
were taught? (Then it was a school; yet 
one might be pardoned for having failed 
to recognize it.) The young man— one 
might as well give him his title and call 
him the schoolmaster—was most sorry; 
he had not known of the connection. He 
would have all the boys bow next time 
round. He brought about sudden order, 
started off his pupils at a trot. With the 
aid of the slap-stick had every man jack 
take off his cap to the signora, did it, him- 
self, gained a grim nod from the old wom- 
an with the harvest-knife, and when the 
signora, feeling rather red and fearing 
future developments, rose to go the school 
was playing ring around the rosy about 
the cloister well, and the young school- 
master was putting a rose in his button- 
hole. 





A City of Salt 


Tne town of Wieliczka, in the province 
of Galicia, Austria, is famous for its salt 
mines, which are more than a thousand 
years old, and have been laid out as an un- 
derground city, with streets, houses, and 
monuments. These mines are in the form 
of an oval, twenty-two miles long, and at 
the greatest width a half a mile. There 
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mining railways 
Whose ag- 


miles, 
each 


are twenty-two miles of 
running through the galleries, 
gregate length is nearly sixty-five 

Many tourists visit Wieliezka 
year in order to the wonderful city 
of salt, and a large corps of guides 1s 
maintained, because the regulations re- 
quire one guide to every three visitors 
who make the underground trip. St. 
Anthony's Chapel is one of the most  in- 
teresting features in the caverns, for it 
was hewn from a single piece of rock 
salt some two hundred years ago by an 
unknown miner. It has an altar orna- 
mented with twisted columns and stat- 
ues of kneeling monks, while above it is 
the erueifixion and a statue of the Virgin. 
Religious ceremonies were formerly con- 
ducted here, but of recent vears these have 
been transferred to the chapel of St. 
Cunegund, which was opened in 1896. 
The latter is one hundred and fifty feet 
long, forty-five feet broad, and thirty feet 
in height, containing a pulpit, altars, and 
chandeliers, all beautifully ‘carved in 
salt. 

In addition to a hall for dancing, which 
is ornamented with glittering chande 
liers of ervstal salt carved in the year 
1814, at the time of the visit of the 
Czar, there are many other great rooms 
decorated with the sparkling salt erys- 


see 


tals, and a wonderful cavern called the 
Crown Prince tudolph Grotto. This 
contains a subterranean lakes which mir- 


rors perfectly the lights and white stat- 


uary of the grotto with a splendor that 
is unimaginable. 
PURE MILK FOR BABY. 

SaN1TaRY milk production was first started by Gail 
Borden in the early fifties. The best systems to-day 
are largely based on his methods, but none are so 
thorough and so rigidly enforced as the Borden system 


For over fifty years the Eacte Branp ConpE NSED 


MILK has proved its claim as the best food for infants ,*, 


THE_BEST ALL-ROUND F pct Papepegposid is 
“ BROWN’ S HOUSEHOLD PANAC 25 cents a 
bottle. *%. 


BROWN’S Camphorated, 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 


Saponaceous DENTI- 
cents per Jar. .*, 


Use 
FRICE 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OVER THE FENCE 


Neighbor Says Something. 
The front yard fence is a famous council 
place on pleasant days—maybe to chat 
with some one along the street, or for 
friendly gossip with next door neighbor. 
Sometimes it is only small talk, but other 
times neighbor has something really good 
to offer. 
An old resident of Baird, Texas, got some 
mighty good advice this way once. He says: 
“Drinking coffee left me nearly dead 
with dyspepsia, kidney disease, and bowel 
trouble, with constant pains in my stom- 
ach, back, and side, and so weak I could 
scarcely walk. 
“One day I was chatting with one of 
my neighbors about my trouble, and told 
her I believed coffee hurt me. Neighbor 
said she knew lots of people to whom 


coffee was poison, and she pleaded with 
me to quit it and give Postum a trial. 
I did not take her advice right away, 


but tried a change of climate, which did 
not do me any good. Then I dropped 
coffee and took up Postum. 

“My improvement began immediately, 
and I got better every day I used Postum. 

“My bowels became regular, and in two 
weeks all my pains were gone. Now I 
am well and strong, and can eat anything 
I want to without distress. All of this 
is due to my having quit coffee, and to the 
use of Postum regularly. 

“My son, who was troubled with indi- 
gestion, thought that if Postum helped 
me so, it might help him. It did, too, 
and he is now well and strong again. 

“We like Postum as well as we ever 
liked the coffee, and use it altogether in 
my family in pl ace of coffee, and all keep 
well.” “There’s a Reason.’ Read “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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MR. HARRIMAN’S OPINIONS 


OME remarkable’ changes have 
taken place since the panic. Two 
years ago hardly as much surprise 
would have been caused by the great 
Sphinx of Egypt’s breaking its age- 
long silence as by Mr. Harriman’s 
calling the newspaper men around 
him and discussing freely with them 

his views on the general situation 
and the particular properties in which he is interested. 
Yet that is exactly what has happened several times 
during the’ past two years, and what happened last 
week on the day before Mr. Harriman sailed for his 
long vaeation. Assembling twenty-three representa- 
tives of the press at his Fifth Avenue home, Mr. 
Harriman, with the utmost frankness and good nature 
and in answer to a running fire of questions, expressed 
his views on the situation in general and on a number 
of subjects in particular. 

When Mr. Harriman talks, his words are worth 
listening to. He is in a position to know—one of the 
features of Harriman administration is the perfection 
of the organization for collecting news and gauging 
public sentiment. The head of the system is in con- 
stant touch with conditions in every section into 
which the lines extend, and that comprises the greater 
part of the country. On matters of pure theory, as 
for instance what caused the panic, there may be good 
reasons for differing from Mr. Harriman’s views, but 
when it comes down to actual conditions, what he has 
to say is not only of interest but of the very greatest 
value, 

The crops, according to Mr. Harriman, are the all- 
important factor in the situation, and the industrial 
recovery will progress in proportion as the crops are 
successful. “Tf think we are on a substantial basis,” 
he said. “and all that it needs to keep us on the top 
of the wave is for the farmer to continue his liberal 
development and production. The liberal expendi- 
tures on the part of the farmers and their agricultural 
development are, to my mind, the important factors in 
the national situation. If we have favorable weather 
and large crops we shall have correspondingly happy 
times—vou might say that we shall probably have a 
great burst of speculation and a rise in price of every- 
thing.” ° 

While not expressing a definite opinion as to how 
the crops would come out, Mr. Harriman said a num- 
ber of things which seemed to indicate that he was 
entirely satisfied with the outlook. Full realization 
on the part of the farmers that they must be liberal 
in their policy toward their land, he declared, was 
largely responsible for the business improvement 
which has already taken place. “I noticed on my 
recent trip West,” he said, “ that our roads were ship- 
ping more reapers than ever before in their history. 
There are now more acres in cultivation than ever 
before.” ' 

Reapers and other agricultural machinery being 
manufactured and hauled into the crop regions; a big 
tonnage of wheat and corn hauled out by the rail- 
roads: a return flow into the agricultural sections of 
manufactured products purchased with the crop money 
-—these are some of the more apparent points of con- 
tact between good crops and good times. The influ- 
ence is immediate. ‘The harvesting of the winter- 
wheat crop in Texas is under way now. The authorita- 
tive statement that there are more acres in cultivation 
than ever before is decidedly reassuring. 

Looking at the question of business recovery from 
another view-point, and bearing in mind that what is 
to come depends largely on what has passed, Mr. 
Harriman’s views on the causes ot the panic are highly 
illuminating. Reeovery from a real illness and re- 
covery from a fright are two very different things. 
if. as Mr, Harriman declares, the panie was purely a 
matter of sentiment, the present recovery is going to 
be a very different thing from the protracted periods 
following other panics which did have deep underlying 
causes. What Mr. Harriman thinks of the panic of 
1907 can best be told in his own words. “ That ‘ panic’ 
was not made by speculation—it was purely senti- 
ment. It was not exactly a panic—it was worse; it 
was a disaster. It was directly caused by the extraor- 
dinary court decision of Judge Landis—there is no 
doubt about that. There was some distrust that 
hadn’t been recovered from, caused by the reaction of 
the spring months, but it wasn’t until the Landis de- 
cision came along that it became serious. That de- 
cision is what frightened people into withdrawing 
money from cireulation. 1 don’t mean to say that 
money would have been plentiful, but there would 
have been enough money to go around for business 
purposes. I know what 1 am talking about, for | 
went through it all.” 

Opinions differ widely as to what might be called 
the “depth” of the recent panic, a number of econo- 
mists ascribing it to causes from which complete re- 
covery could hardly be expected in the short space of 
time which has passed. If, on the other hand, the 
panie was nothing but a matter of sentiment—the 
fear of something which never happened—it is hard to 
see why the recovery should necessarily be dragged out 
over a long period of time. Mr. Harriman’s idea is 
that there was never any real reason for such a 
ruction as took place—that it was a manifestation of 
public sentiment disturbed and frightened by the ap- 
parent hostility of the government toward corporate 
interests. “Now,” he says, “people are beginning 
to get back their courage. They have been submerged 
in hysteria, not knowing whom to trust and keeping 
everybody under suspicion. But people are return- 
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ing to the old-fashioned idea that they can have some 
confidence in the other fellow. Suspicions are narrow- 
ing—it is courage and confidence that make for 
progress.” 

However economists may disagree with Mr. Harri- 
man’s flat statement that it was the Landis decision 
which was the direct cause of the panic, no one who 
was in close touch with affairs at that time will be- 
little the extent to which the situation was made acute 
by the general mistrust of existing institutions. Cer- 
tainly, one of the best signs of the times is the extent 
to which that very prevalent idea of the general 
unsoundness of things has given way to a feeling of 
renewed confidence in American institutions and the 
men in charge of them. ‘The feeling is all-pervasive. 
It is bred of the way in which the country’s commer- 
cial structure stood up under the stress of the panic, 
and it has been strengthened and deepened in the 
public mind by the realization that, under the present 
sane and conservative administration, legitimately 
conducted business has nothing to fear. 

It was this change in sentiment, evidently, which Mr. 
Harriman had in mind when he spoke of the causes 
which may bring about the next serious period of 
shrinkage. Sentiment, he declared, would play no 
part next time; what will count will be a crop failure 
or a “change in natural conditions.” We have got 
over being frightened. It will take something real to 
bring about a recurrence of the conditions of 1907. 

Turning from this optimistic discussion of the 
general situation, Mr. Harriman expressed his views 
on several subjects of the greatest interest to investors 
in general, and about which there has been much un- 
certain talk. The new Hill-Harriman agreement, it 
seems, by which the Union Pacifie is to use jointly 
with the Hill roads one hundred and thirty-five miles 
of the track leading into Tacoma, has “no string 
attached to it,’ and does not mean that the Union 
Pacifie will not go ahead with whatever other exten- 
sion operations it pleases to undertake. The agree- 
ment, however, says Mr. Harriman, is an excellent 
example of the advantages of co-operation as against 
the competition which would result were two or three 
expensive new lines to be built through the same 
territory. Granted that the passenger pays the same 
rate, the service under existing conditions is bound 
to be much better. From the railroads’ point of view, 
on the other hand, cost of conducting transportation 
is greatly reduced, while the avoiding of the unneces- 
sary investment of capital puts the railroad in a posi- 
tion to spend money somewhere else where it is more 
needed. 

Concerning the building activities of the Southern 
Pacifie Railroad in Mexico, Mr. Harriman declared 
that the project did not carry farther southward than 
Guadalajara, where connection is to be made with the 
Mexican Central, and that his object, indeed, in build- 
ing lines into Mexico was to develop territory rather 
than to make more through connections. The north- 
and-south Harriman system running from Puget Sound 
down into Mexico, he pointed out, is in itself a line 
of very fair length. Having put that line through, 
it would now be entirely in accord with Harriman 
policy to develop the territory from which the traffic 
is expected to originate. 

The third one of his properties on which Mr. Harri- 
man gave specific information was the Pacific Mail. 
These steamers, he declared, were being run at a large 
loss each year, but while opportunities to sell had not 
been wanting, he could not bring himself to reeommend 
to the directors that the American flag be hauled down 
and the ships turned over to a foreign company. This 
patriotic view, it appears, costs from $400,000 to $500,- 
000 a year to entertain, and with but a slight chance 
that Congress will put through a subsidy bill and make 
it possible to run the boats at a profit. 

With the air so full of deals and rumors of deals 
to come, Mr. Harriman’s positive declaration that he 
will not go on the Missouri Pacific board is of great 
interest to investors. ‘‘ Mr. Gould has done me the 
honor of declaring that he would weleome me on the 
board of the Missouri Pacific,” he said, ‘“ and person- 
ally I would take a great pleasure in being associated 
with him in the management of that system, but as 
conditions are now it is impossible.” Just what the 
conditions are, he did not say. In any case, the posi- 
tive statement that he will not join the Goulds ought 
to dispose of a number of fancy deal rumors which 
have been going the rounds, and some of which have 
obtained credence in pretty good quarters. 

Expressing his views on the limiting of fortunes, 
Mr. Harriman, as might be expected, declared himself 
strongly opposed to anything which would tend to 
put a check on industry and enterprise. Money, he 
declared, is nothing in itself, but is the evidence of 
industry coupled with capacity. If anything were 
done in the way of limiting fortunes, something ought 
to be done in the way of limiting the lowering of the 
rate of return. And just here Mr. Harriman ex- 
pressed a view which has already caused wide-spread 
discussion and which should furnish food for thought 
for those who have become enamoured of the new 
theories as to the effects of increasing gold production. 
“There is no doubt that the tendency of earnings is 
downward,” he said. “ Fifty years from now a re- 
turn of five per cent. may be considered as great as 
ten per cent. is now.” 

On several of these various matters which Mr. 
Harriman was pleased to discuss before he sailed for 
Europe, opinions widely divergent from those ex- 
pressed by him are held by many people of intelli- 
gence, but the views of a man with Mr. Harriman’s 
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opportunities for observation are bound in themselves 
to carry weight. Where the question is of some defi- 
nite economic point there exists, perhaps, the greatest 
chance for reasonable difference of opinion, but where 
the question is of actual business conditions, it must 
be admitted that there are few men in the country in 
a position to speak with the same degree of authority. 
And Mr. Harriman is optimistic, unreservedly so. 
Everything he said points clearly to a belief on his 
part that the “ panic of 1907” was an extraordinary 
psychological demonstration rather than an economic 
upheaval—after which a long period of rest and re- 
covery would be necessary. His diagnosis is a bad case 
of fright, calling for a prescription far different than 
if the patient had been really sick. It takes a little 
time, too, it is true, to get over a bad case of “ nerves,” 
but if Mr. Harriman’s is the right view of the case, 
there should be nothing in the way of a complete re- 
covery, and within a comparatively short length of 
time. 


What will happen to bond prices when money rates 
go up?’—that is the question being asked by thousands 
of holders of bonds all over the country who refuse 
to delude themselves into the belief that present money- 
market ease can last indefinitely. 

The higher the grade of a bond the more its price 
is influenced by the rate for money, for which reason 
it is becoming decidedly a question of whether it would 
not perhaps be better to transfer holdings of highest- 
grade bonds into bonds less dependent upon the money 
market. At the end of a long period of money ease, 
when reviving industry is making heavy demands 
upon capital, it is not at all unusual to see the price 
of the very best first-mortgage bonds declining, while 
the price of second-class bonds is still steadily going 
up. 
The reason is simply that when business capital is 
idle a good deal of it finds its way into the best of 
bonds, and so, when the money is again in demand, 
the bonds have to be sold. Second-grade bonds, on the 
other hand, are affected rather by business conditions 
than by the rhoney market. Rising rates for money do 
their price little good, it is true, but where the rising 
rates for money reflect a bettering business situation, 
this latter consideration is apt to outweigh the other. 
For this reason a business situation improving at the 
expense of the money market favors the price of 
second-class bonds as against the best issues, and 
strongly raises the question in the investor’s mind as 
to whether it would not be better to switch over into 
good bonds of the second class. 


It is coming to he recognized that it will not be 
long before the government will have to issue more 
bonds, and that in order to dispose of them the rate 
of interest they bear will have to be raised above two 
per cent. “It would not be possible to sell to indi- 
vidual investors a considerable amount of bonds of 
this character at par,” said Senator Aldrich, in sub- 
mitting to the Senate the Tariff Bill now under dis- 
cussion. “ but bonds redeemable at the pleasure of the 
government after a few years could undoubtedly be 
sold at a rate not exceeding three per cent., and the 
necessary authority should be given in this bill for 
such issue.” 

A great deal has been said concerning how the rais- 
ing of the rate to three per cent. will hurt the market 
price of the $731,000,000 of two-per-cent. bonds now 
outstanding, but the banks which hold most of these 
bonds are not at all worried as to the outcome. Good 
faith and good policy on the part of the government 
require that the price of the outstanding “ twos” be 
supported, which can easily enough be done by not 
extending to the new bonds a certain privilege now en- 
joyed by the old. Cireulation based on the old twos 
is taxed only one-half per cent. per annum, as against 
a tax of one per cent. on circulation based on all other 
bonds. This distinction in favor of the old bonds ought 
to be enough to keep up their price. If it turns out 
that it isn’t, the tax on circulation based on the old 
bonds will probably be reduced to one-quarter per cent. 
per annum, which, while providing more than enough 
— ought to result in keeping up the price of the 
bonds. 


The deal in May wheat having been brought to so 
successful a consummation, operations, it appears, ‘are 
to be extended to the July and other options. There is 
a legend in Wall Street that a man once plunged into 
the speculative market, made a big fortune, took 
away his money, and never speculated again. Some 
queer things have happened in Wall Street, but sel- 
dom anything as strange as that. 


It is not what stocks are actually earning, but what 
they are going to earn, which makes them sell high. 
Present earnings of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion would hardly warrant a record price for the stock, 
but the outlook for big business and the increased 
capacity for handling it introduces a new factor into 
the situation. One of the big steel men is reported 
recently to have said that if the new plant at Gary 
were bonded as proposed for $50,000,000, earnings of 
that plant alone would pay the interest on the bonds 
and the dividend on the common stock of the whole 
company. That statement may be over-optimistic, but 
it is a certainty that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, running at capacity in 1910, will be able to earn 
many more millions net than it was capable of earning 
in 1906. All of which has a most direct bearing on 
the market value of the unincreased share capital, 
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The Tricks of Wireless in Japan 


ONE of the most extraordinary incidents 
since the inauguration of wireless teleg- 
raphy has recently occurred in connection 
with the utilization of Marconi’s great 
achievement in Japan. About two o’clock 
on a Sunday morning a few weeks ago the 
operators of the wireless telegraph station 
at Choshi in southern Japan were aroused 
by perturbation of the instruments. The 
men were soon in place, and the message 
recorded filled them with dismay. It was 
presumably an urgent message from some 
unknown steamer in mid- Pacific, an- 
nouncing disaster and pleading for im- 
mediate assistance. The operators could 
do nothing till they knew the name of 
the ship and her whereabouts on the sea, 
and for this information they called in 
vain. To their frantic, and repeated ap- 
peals the only reply was, “V. A. W. B. 
D. U.,” which, according to the universal 
code, the Japanese interpreted to mean: 
“Boiler explosion! Send help!” This 
being the only information available, it 
was duly transmitted to the head office of 
the Marine Disaster Relief Association in 
Tokio. 

From there the demand went back to 
the Choshi station for the name of the 
ship and her latitude and longitude; but 
nothing could be known more than the 
urgent calls for help, to which Japan was 





powerless to respond. Needless to say, 
there was a sensation in shipping and do- 
mestic circles. All over the Empire flashed 
the sad news of a ship in a sinking condi- 
tion and the impossibility of rendering aid. 
The telegraph offices were besieged by ship- 
owners and agents, and the shipping offices 
by those who had friends at sea. Nothing, 
however, could be known further than that 
a ship equipped with wireless telegraph 
apparatus was foundering, and that her 
appeals for help were of a nature that 
rendered them useless. Some concluded 
that in the confusion of the accident and 
the impending wreck there had been time 
merely to throw out at a venture a signal 
of distress, which had been caught by the 
Choshi station. It is impossible adequate- 
ly to depict the awful sensation of a whole 
nation receiving weird and pathetic ap- 
peals from unknown victims of the sea 
and the only possible answer a sigh of 
despair. Nor were things made clear 
until several days later, when the British 
Far-Eastern squadron arrived in port and 
revealed the fact that about 150 miles off 
the Choshi coast they had been engaging 
in wireless telegraph signal practice; an 
then it became evident that it was a mes- 
sage caught from the maneuvres of the 
British ships that the Choshi operators 
had been reporting to Tokio. 
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MIAMI’S ONE-HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 
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A Four-year-old “ Joy-Rider” 


In the town of Lincoln, England, lives 
the youngest chauffeur in the British Isles 
and, probably, in the entire world. -This 
youngster is just four years of age, and 
therefore possesses no license permitting 
him to drive an automobile; but he evi- 
dently considers himself fully competent 
to hold such a position. As evidence of 
this ability he recently gave an impromptu 
exhibition on the streets of Lincoln and 
proved that his observation of the ways 
of the chauffeur was fairly accurate. 

While playing in front of his home one 
day last month this young hopeful espied 
an unoccupied motor-car standing at the 
curb a few doors farther down the block 
and chugging away with its engine still 
running. The temptation was too great 
to be resisted, and a few moments later 
our four-year-old had climbed into the car 
and was fumbling with the levers. Sud- 
denly the throttle was opened, and with 
a jerk the machine started down the street, 
the diminutive chauffeur joyfully clinging 
to the steering-wheel. By some miracu- 
lous good fortune the car kept on a 
straight course, only knocking aside one 
milk-cart and narrowly missing several 
pedestrians who expected the approaching 
automobile to pass the crossings at. re- 
duced speed. All might have been well 
and the car have run until its gasoline 
had been exhausted had not a druggist’s 
shop stood directly in the way of the High 
Street turning. The youthful “ joy-rider ” 
saw the impending collision and had the 
foresight to jump before the crash came. 
The druggist’s shop got decidedly the 
worst of the encounter, its front being 
demolished and the entire stock of medi- 
cine-bottles shattered, but the automobile 
was only slightly injured. When the 
owner of the car and the crowd of towns- 
people who had followed in pursuit ar- 
rived upon the scene the machine’s engine 





was still running and the child chauffeur 
was sitting on the curb nursing a few 
scratches. 





Shady Streets of Dutch Cities 


THE average Dutch town is an attractive 
place in the summer months, since prac- 
tically every street and canal is bordered 
with shade trees which shut out the glare 
of the sun and offer cool and inviting 
avenues for the exploration of the tourist. 
The banks of these canals are generally 
terraced in two levels—the lower one for 
warehouses and the upper for shops or 
dwellings; but each elevation is planted 
with trees. 

At best a city is an exceedingly poor 
location for tree culture. Narrow streets 
with tall buildings exclude the life-giving 
sunlight; asphalt or closely paved walks 
prevent the necessary moisture from sink- 
ing into the ground and nourishing the 
thirsty roots; and leakage from the 
gas-mains is a deadly poison to the 
growth of all vegetation. For this rea- 
son eare should be exercised in the se- 


lection of the variety of tree for street-. 


planting in order to get the best results. 
In Holland, time has demonstrated that 
the elm and linden should be placed in 
the first rank, for there are many ex- 
amples of these species in Dutch towns 
which have withstood the ravages of more 
than two centuries. The elm appears to 
be the hardier of these two trees and will 
live under most adverse conditions. 

The Dutch municipalities expend large 
sums each year for the preservation of 
their shade trees, but the results amply 
justify the cost of maintenance. In the 
past year the city of Utrecht taxed each 
inhabitant twenty-one cents for its trees 
(two and one-half Dutch cents equalling 
an American cent), and The Hague spent 
twenty-eight cents for the same purpose. 
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‘It’s Your Inning for 
an Outing! 





the right method in reaching it, 


Sent Free for 10 cents in stamps for postage. 
George A. Cullen, 


Dept. 19, 90 West Street, 
New York City. 








One half the pleasure of a vacation depends in a choice 
of the right place; the other half depends on the choice of 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 
the new 1909 LackawannaVacation Book,shows where to 
go and how to go, with a list of hotels, bourding-houses, 
rates, railroad fares,etc.; 110 pages beautifully illustrated. 
Address 


Gen. Pass. Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 

















Financial 








It is impossible to judge intel- 
ligently the future of securities 
in which one has invested un- 
less the influence of current 
and coming events is carefully 
studied. The Weekly Finan- 
cial Review of J. S. Bache & 
Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
covers this field broadly. 


Sent on application, 


Advice to individual investors given on request. 














AMER. LIGHT 2 TRACTION 
AMER. GAS @ ELECTRIC 
DENVER GAS @ ELECTRIC 
MONTGOMERY LIGHT 2 WATER 
LACOMBE BONDS 


Bought, Sold and Quoted 


Williams, McConnell & Coleman 


BONDS STOCKS 
60 Wall Street, New York 
Phone 5621 John 











Letters of Credit 


The most direct and simple 
form for travelers to provide 
themselves with funds while 
traveling either in this country 
or abroad is through the use of 
our Letters of Credit. 

They are current in all parts 
of the world, and in addition 
furnish means for the prompt 
forwarding of mail, luggage, 
and cables, 

Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. 


Redmond &.Co. 


507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


33 Pine St., New York 


Cables ‘‘Mimosa’”’ New York 























THAT PAY. Protect 
Your Idea! 2 BOOKS 
FREE: * Fortunes in Patents 
—What and How to Invent,” and 61-page Guide Book, 
Free report as to Patentability. Best Reterences. 
E, E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1142 ¥, Washington, D, C, 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL Street 








[PETRY & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
HIGH CRADE BONDS 


Vielding 3%% to 544% 

Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations 
Particulars upon application 
The Rookery Penobseot Bidg. 





CHICAGO DETROIT 




















Schmidt & Gallatin 


Investment Accounts Solicited 





INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
Leese 


111 Broadway 
New York 
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THE SENATORIAL HALL OF FAME 


WEST VIRGINIA—ELKINS AND SCOTT 
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Safety in Railroad Travel 


THERE were 1,932 fewer fatalities to 
passengers and employees in railway acci- 
dents in the United States during the year 
1908 than in 1907. This reduction can- 
not be attributed to a decline in the num- 
mer of passengers exposed to the risks of 
travel, for the increase in the number 
carried one mile to every one killed in the 
fiscal years 1906-07, 1907-08, and the 
calendar year 1908, was, respectively, 67,- 
606,230, 179,035,339, and 235,294,117. Also 
the decrease in the number of trainmen 
employed by the railroads between June, 
1907, and June, 1908, was only fifteen 
per cent. as compared with a decrease in 
fatalities among these employees of fifty- 
one per cent. Apparently a new era of 
safety in railway travel has begun, but 
such an assumption is only partly correct. 
It is the result of the abnormal condi- 
tions existing in the railroad industry 
since the panic of October, 1907. 

The period of business depression which 
followed the panic caused a recession of 
six per cent. in our freight traffic, and, 
incidentally, a decrease in fatalities of 
seventy per cent. This lessening in the 
freight traffic took the strain off every 
department of the service, and consequent- 
ly regulations were observed more closely. 

Safety devices and methods of operation 
were practicaly the same in 1906-07, 1907, 
and 1908, and therefore had no bearing 
upon the results. There was a great 
diminution in the number of accidents due 
to carelessness and negligence on the part 
of the victims, such as falling from cars 
while getting on or off, or from coming in 
contact. with structures above or” beside 
the tracks. The reduction in employees in 
1908 reached a total of more than 221,000, 
and this tended to weed out the inefficient 
men and to retain those most deserving 
of responsible positions. It is from such 
changes caused by the late panic that we 
have reaped, temporarily, a comparative 
immunity from fatal railroad accidents. 

















A Metropolitan golt champion 


MISS JULIA R. MIX, OF’ ENGLEWOOD, NEW 
JERSEY, WON THE WOMEN’S 1909 METRO- 
POLITAN CHAMPIONSHIP OVER THE COURSE 
AT NASSAU, WINNING FROM THE TITLE- 
HOLDER, MISS BISHOP, IN THE FINAL ROUND 





Howard Pyle’s First Success 


Howarp Pyrite, the distinguished illus- 
trator, recently gave this interesting ac- 
count of his first successful venture as an 
artist to Mr. James B. Morrow, who 
quotes the painter in the St. Louis Globe- 
Dem ocrat: 

“T had been in New York for a year 
and a half, perhaps, when I painted my 
first important picture. It was made in 
black and white and, called The Wreck 
in the Offing. A crew of a life- -saving 
station were in a room playing cards by 
the light of a lantern. The door burst 
open and a man in oilskins, streaming 
with spray and rain, told the news of the 
disaster. I spent weeks on that picture. 
When it was finished five cents was the 
total sum of my remaining cash _re- 
sources. I knew the idea was worth $15, 
even if the picture were rejected. But I 
neglected to consider that the art editor 
might be absent. It was a shock, there- 


fore, when I found that he had gone 
home for the day. However, I left the 
picture. 


“Walking back to my studio, miles 





HARPER’S W 


away, I stopped to see Frederick Church, 
who was always kind to young artists, 
but I could not bring my self to the point 
of letting him know ‘that I was penniless. 
I told the young men who shared my 
studio that I was ill and had lost my 
appetite. But when they had gone to the 
restaurant I searched my old clothing and 
found half a dollar; it paid for my din- 
ner that night, my breakfast next morn- 
ing, and my car fare back to Harper’s. 

“My nerves were on edge when at last 
I faced the art editor. My picture, big 
as a house, was standing on his desk. 1 
felt sure, the minute I saw it, that it 
had been declined. ‘Mr. Harper,’ the art 
editor said. ‘has looked at your picture 
and likes it. Indeed, he intends to give 
it a double page in the WEEKLY.’ 

“Since that eventful morning,” Mr. 
Pyle continued, “my ways have been in 
pleasant places. I was paid $75 for The 
Wreck in the Offing, and the first thing 
I did was to take a friend to Delmonico’s 
for luncheon. I want to add that I 
thought I foresaw the time when illus- 
trating would be a very important part 
of art life in this country. I never lost 
confidence in my early judgment, and I 
am glad I have lived to see American 
illustrating a dignified and major factor 
in our national art evolution. 

“Why did you leave New York 
come back to Wilmington?” 

“TI found the diversions in New York 
too many and attractive for sustained 
and serious effort. When I made up my 
mind to move I didn’t linger, but packed 
my effects and bonght a ticket.” 

‘“How do you work and when do you 
play?” 

“1 come to my studio in the morning 
and stay until six o’clock in the summer, 
and so long as I can see in the winter. 
When I shut the doors of this building I 
shut my mind to paints, pencils, and 
pictures. I don’t think of art except 
when I am here. I don’t talk it. I 
stand up while I work and that is all the 
physical exercise I ever get. My recrea- 
tion is found ‘in the social life of the fine 
old city of Wilmington, and it is equal 
to the best in the United States.” 





and 





The Force of a Tornado 


THE southern part of this country was 
visited during the past spring by several 
severe wind-storms, and the State of 
Georgia in particular suffered from the 
effects of one of these tornadoes. Con- 
siderable destruction was wrought by this 
high wind, which left many evidences of 
its tremendous power, some of them being 
of an especially freakish character. 

The property of the Hon. 8. M. Roberts 
is situated about twelve miles from At- 
Janta, and his sawmill was directly in the 
path of the storm. The wind caught up 
one of the planks that were stacked 
in the yard, carried it a short distance, 
and then drove it against a large pine- 
tree. The plank struck the trunk end on, 
and with such terrific force that it entire- 
ly penetrated the tree, extending a foot or 
more on the farther side. So powerful 
was the impact that the tree was not 
splintered, but the plank fits in it as neat- 
ly as though the work had been done by 
an expert carpenter. 

Yo 


The Haunts of the Mutton Bird 


Orr the north coast of Tasmania lie a 
number of islands which have the appear- 
ance at a distance of being little else than 
bare rocks standing out above the sea, but 
in reality they contain very fertile soil 
and are inhabited. The islanders are a 
conglomerate people, some of the com- 
munities being of entirely white race, 
while others are of native or half-caste 
extraction. The Tasmanian government 
maintains a school on Cape Barren Island, 
and some sixty or seventy children at- 
tend the short sessions, receiving only the 
slightest groundwork in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Even this meagre educa- 
tion appears to be wasted, for as soon as 
they leave the school the pupils seem to 
forget the training they have received and 
immediately adopt the nomadic existence 
of their parents. 

The chief industry on these islands is 
the trapping of mutton birds, a species 
of petrel which abounds in that locality. 
On an average one and a half millions of 
these birds are taken yearly, and the sur- 
plus, above the local consumption, sells 
for more than twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. During the off season, when birds 
are scarce, these island people eat barely 
enough to sustain life, because they are 
far too improvident to lay anything aside 
for the future and therefore exist from 
hand to mouth. 

Many other varieties of sea birds flock 
to these islands during the nesting period, 
such as the gannet, albatross, dotterels, 
gulls, oyster-catchers, pelicans, geese, and 
similar species. Their eggs are gathered 
in huge quantities and most of them are 
shipped to Australian ports, where they 
sell as duck eggs, which they closely re- 
semble. 
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“STANDARD” HOME FANS 


(Alternating and Direct Current) 

Will do it. You'll never notice the differ- 
ence in your electric light bills. A Robbins 
& Myers Fan uses about half the current 
consumed by ome ordinary incandescent globe. 


It may be detached and moved to any room where needed at a 
moment’s notice. The way to keep cool is to keep the air circulating. 
First cost and operating expense are so low every one can afford to 
have one. Made in all sizes and types—Desk, Bracket, Oscillat- 
ing, Ceiling, Exhaust—for homes, offices, stores, etc. 

Our fans are sold by dealers in all principal cities. Be sure that the 
name ROBBINS & MYERS is on the fan you buy. If your local 
dealer hasn’t them, we’ll tell you one who has or supply you direct 
from our factory or nearest branch office, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for Fan Book and name of dealer. 

The Robbins @ Myers Co., 1313-1413 Lagonda Avenue, Springfield, Ohio 
Branches in 
NEW YORK, 145 Chambers Street 


CLEVELAND, 337 Frankfort Ave nue, N. W. 
PHILADEL PHIA, 1109 Arch Street 














NEW ORLEANS, 812 Carondelet Stree t. 
CHICAGO, 48 West Jackson Boulevard. 
ST. LOUIS, Locust and lth Streets. 






BOSTON, 176 Federal Street. 
Makers of Robbins & Myers 
“STANDARD” Motors 
for all purposes so to 
15 H. P. 



















First aid to the host. 
Fine at meal time 
—all times. 


%\ You can tell 
a Blatz 

Bottle a 

block 


MILWAUKEE 


The one notable 


achievement.in brewing. 


The 


beer character, quality and 


veritable fulfillment of 


Always the same 
Good Old Blatz. 


‘or it at the Cafe or Buffet. 
Insist on a tz.”" 


Correspondence Invited direct. 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Write the Val. Blatz Brewing Co., mentioning this paper, for their interesting booklet entitled 
“A Genial Philosopher.” 


AROUND THE WORLD CRUISES | FLY-RODS & FLY-TACKLE 


By S. S. Cleveland, 18,000 tons, brand new, Oct. 16, Suggestions as to their Manufacture-and Use 


’ Y , 1h REVISED EDITION 
$650 ad fs Y., and Feb. 5, 710, from Frisco, By H. P. WELLS 
12th Annual Orient Cruise, Feb. 5,710, $400 ‘The American Salmon-Fisherman 
up, by Lloyd S. S. “Grosser Kurfuerst, + 93 di: Lys, Ornamented Cloth. $1.75 nek 
including 24 days Egypt and Palestine. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building. New York. 


healthfulness. 
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lilustrated with Diagrams. 
(postage extra). 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
















MARINE 


PERFECTION 


De kCeen PI In Catalog 






Send for details of our popular 8 to 4 h.p.—bore 3% in., stroke 344 in., weight 15 
Ibs, for launches up to 22 ft.—the most remarkable value ever given in a ma arine gaso 
line engine. Attractively priced. Described in detail in our new Catalog, listing 
2to25h.p., 1 to4cylinders. Be just to yourself. Get this Catalog and learn 
about our “Square Deal” plan—quick sales—speedy muvtors. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO,, 1328 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

































































Augustus Thomas as a Painter 


JHE fact that men who have achieved dis- 
Zi tinction in one line are generally capable 
lof making their mark in apparently 
opposite professions or arts has many 
notable examples. Statesmen who read 
: dime novels, ward politicians who write 
verses, and mining experts who take their relaxation 
in reading Homer in the original are some of the sur- 
prises th: it the public never tires of. 

In the days when Mr. Augustus Thomas was estab- 
lishing himself as a dramatist his friends thought he 








was giving up an auspicious career as an actor. and 
now that Mr. Thomas is in demand as an after-dinner 
speaker and political orator there are those who think 
that he is wasting a great deal of time that ought to 
be given to writing plays. 

Few people are aware that the dramatist has a 
fourth talent hidden away—a marked ability with the 
brush. It was as a young man, while reporting for a 
newspaper in St. Louis, that Mr. Thomas devoted 
every moment of the time in which he was not writing 
copy to perfecting his work as a painter. Although 


the artist-reporter never gained distinction from his 
paintings some of the canvases were very ereditable, 
and this work materially assisted the young reporter 
to earn his living while striving to make a success in 
his journalistic career. 

While in Paris as a temporary resident recently, 
Mr. Thomas took up, or rather resumed, painting, and 
the picture of himself and the portrait of his little 
daughter, Miss Lisle Thomas, are very good examples 
of the work that the dramatist-orator-actor can do 
when he is inclined to become “ artist.” 



































A portrait of Mr. Thomas by himself 


A portrait of Mr. Thomas by the camera 


A portrait of Miss Lisle Thomas by her father 





“Morals are Imaginary’ 
By A. W. Herzog, M.D. 


MORALS are imaginary. Everybody 
A) is a born criminal, for there is no 
yone who, during the course of his 
) life, will not commit some act which 
Po Would in other lands be considered 
SP? criminal or sinful. 
Once, when I had made this atate- 





: said, “W ell, nna re d like to hae 
what I may have ever done that is wrong.” 

I was nonplussed by the challenge for a moment. 
Then I said: * Madam, I am not personally known to 
you. There are some fifty other men in this meeting 
who are unknown to you, and yet you stand before us 
unveiled. This act in Oriental countries would be in- 
dicative of moral turpitude.” 

That is what I mean when [ say that morals are 
imaginary. I do not plead for immorality, nor am 
1 unmoral: I claim that what we call morality is al- 
most entirely fictitious and meaningless. 

For example, a chorus girl who appears upon the 
stage in an abbreviated costume is regarded in an un- 
favorable light by the same woman who thinks noth- 
ing of going into the surf in an almost identical cos- 
tume with her brother or fiancé. Yet she is engaged 
in amusing herself while the chorus girl whom she 
condemns is under the necessity of earning her living. 
Such examples can be multipiied to any extent. 

Therefore, I say that morals are imaginary. We 
have two codes of morals—a public and a private code. 
And we have a_ statute-book which conforms with 
neither. This triangular contlict between publie and 
private morality and the law brings the latter into 
diseredit. I demand that the law should be made to 
conform with our real conceptions of morals. Let us 
stop being hypocrites and do away with our public 
conception of morality, which does not coincide with 
what we really believe. 

lake the so-called “ unwritten law,” for example. 
This has been much in evidence of late by reason of 
its appearance in several sensational murder trials 
under the very thin veil of insanity. 1 claim that, if 
the law is not to be enforced, it should come off the 
statute-book. So long as the law ‘exists, it should 
be entorced 

Now let me show how the law is brought into con- 
tempt in cases of this nature. 

It is distinctly stated that one who kills another 
under circumstances whick would otherwise amount to 
murder cannot escape punishment on the ground of 
insanity, unless it be shown that at the time his reason 
was dethroned or that he was laboring under an in- 
sane delusion which deprived him of his reason in 
regard to the act charged. Irresistible impulse is 
not to be confounded with passionate propensity. No 
matter how hot the passion or how fierce the frenzy, 
it is not insanitv unless the slayer is shown to have 
been incapable of knowing the wrongfulness of his act. 
Transitory homicidal mania is a term invented by in- 


genious lawyers to afford the jury a safe bridge upon 
which to pass from a disagreeable technical duty to 
the accomplishment of their desire to acquit a mur- 
derer whose victim, according to the consensus of 
opinion, ought to have been killed. 

Take the case of Harry Thaw. He belonged to cer- 
tain clubs that some prominent alienists belonged to, 
yet these alienists never noticed anything wrong with 
him until after he had killed some one. Was he in- 
capable of knowing the wrongfulness of his act? Did 
he shoot a waiter, for example, under the belief that 
the man had wronged him? No. He waited for the 
man against whom he considered he had a grievance 
and murdered him, saying to himself, “This man 
deserves to be killed and I’m going to kill him, and 
I'll get away with it.” And to a certain extent he 
did, in spite of the law, because of the public conception 
of morality. 

Now let me show how imaginary this morality is. 
Everybody knows men like Stanford White, like Annis, 
like Dr. Auspitz, who was deliberately shot by Sarah 
Koten. Do we think any the less of them? Do we 
refuse to mect them in society, or to have business 
relations with them, or even to introduce them to our 
families? Do we all get up in our wrath as soon as 
we hear of them and say, “This man ought to be 
killed’? We don’t get excited about these things. We 
know that they exist, and we are satisfied that they 
should continue. But as soon as such a man is mur- 
dered by the one who has a grievance we rise up in 
our moral wrath and say, “He ought to have been 
killed long ago.” That is because our system of pub- 
lie morality demands the expression of such feelings, 
while our private morality is wholly different. 

Public morality may be exemplified by the case of 
the Ten Young Men who were members of a quasi- 
religious community, where they lived and engaged in 
sociological works. None of the Ten Young Men was 
perfect, but each of them believed that the other nine 
were, and each tried to humbug the other nine in 
consequence. That is the way in which public morality 
is created. 

Let us make our laws conform to logic. 

Look at the murderer of Annis. He was always con- 
sidered a very nice gentleman until he was killed. The 
offence which was alleged against him was not even 
punishable by law in general and only in this State 
by a recent statute. But as soon as private vengeance 
was let loose upon him, public morality demanded 
that the law should be abrogated in favor of the 
murderer. 

According to the reports of the trial, six of the jury 
were in favor of a verdict of murder in the first de- 
gree, three were for acquittal upon the ground of in- 
sanity, and three for acquittal by reason of the “ un- 
written law.” The six, fearing that justice would 
misearry and the defendant go free, compromised upon 
a verdict of manslaughter in the first degree. I say 
that these six men deliberately thwarted the law; 
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while the three who believed the accused to be in- 
sane sold eight years of his life to the six. The com- 
promise verdict is a disgrace. 

In future nobody will be electrocuted unless he is 
insane, for only an insane person will commit murder 
in such a way that he will not be able to squirm out 
of it through some technicality of the law. 

The law states that murder in the first degree is 
committed “ by an act imminently dangerous to others 
and evincing a depraved mind regardless of human life, 
although without a premeditated design to effect the 
death of any individual.” 

Under this law an automobilist who, by exceeding 
the speed limit, recklessly runs down a person, is 
guilty of murder in the first degree. He has com- 
mitted an act imminently dangerous to others by 
exceeding the speed limit, which shows him to have 
a depraved mind and to be regardless of human life. 
According to the laws of this State he must be 
electrocuted. To fine him or sentence him to one 
month’s imprisonment has no warrant in our laws. 
For either it was an accident pure and simple, in 
which event he is not guilty at all, or he is guilty 
of murder in the first degree. 

What would the publie say if we electrocuted in such 
instances ? 

The law also states that “murder in the first 
degree is the killing of a human being, without a 
design to effect death, by a person engaged in the 
commission of, or in an attempt to commit a felony, 
either upon or affecting the person killed or otherwise.” 

But “such homicide is manslaughter in the first 
degree when committed without a design to effect 
death, by a person engaged in committing, or attempt- 
ing to commit, a misdemeanor, affecting the person 
or property either of the person killed or of another.” 

If I enter a man’s house for the purpose of stealing 
a valuable gold watch, he catches me, and I kill him 
in resisting, I am guilty of murder. 

But if 1 only imagined that the watch had a gold 
case, and it was really of brass, and the total value 
of the wateh were less than five dollars, and I 
kill the owner in resisting capture, I am guilty only 
of manslaughter in the first degree, having been en- 
gaged in the commission of a misdemeanor only. 

Suppose a woman shoots and kills a man. The law 
adjudges her guilty of murder in the first degree, and, 
unless the sentiment of the jury sets her free or 
miminizes her punishment in defiance of the law, she 
will probably be electrocuted. But if the man is only 
wounded and recovers, or if she misses him, she gets 
off with a charge of assault. Thus the law does not 
punish for the deed, but for its accidental result. 

[ should like to give a few more examples to clinch 
my argument. but the man who tells the whole truth 
is considered to be either immoral or a ¢rank. But if 
we are compelled to conceal our beliefs because public 
morality forbids them, let us do away with public 
morality and all come out into the light of day. 
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The Son of Nicaragua’s Presi- 
dent Working in a Theatre 


ALFonso ZELAYA, the only son of the 
President of Nicaragua, and his American 
wife, a descendant of the Lees of Virginia, 
are earning their livelihood in a five-cent 
theatre in Washington, D. C. Mrs. Zelaya 
sits behind the ticket window, while her 
husband is the “ professor ” who plays the 
piano as an accompaniment to the popu- 
lar songs and the moving pictures which 
alternate on the daily programme of the 
nickelodeon. 

Six years ago Zelaya entered the Mili- 

















Alfonso Zelaya 


tary Academy at West Point, but, after 
completing only two years of the course, 
he was dropped because of deficiency in 
his studies. He then returned to Wash- 
ington, and while living there he made 
the acquaintance of Miss Marguerite 
Baker, as she was known, the adopted 
daughter of Dr. W. W. Baker of the Post- 
office Department. They became engaged 
to be married, when he was suddenly 
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Mrs. Alfonso Zelaya 


carried off to Nicaragua by the polite. 
though the Nicaraguan Minister denied 
any interest in the deportation. Zelaya 
telegraphed his fianeée that he would re- 
turn as soon as possible, and in the spring 
of 1906 they were married in Washington. 
The young couple visited Nicaragua and 
President Zelaya appeared to be reconciled 
to the marriage, but their present mode of 
life in the capital does not bear out this 
supposition. 





To Communicate with the 
Martians 


THE announcement by Professor Will- 
iam Henry Pickering, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, of the possibility to communicate 
with Mars by means of flashes from an 
enormous set of mirrors, has awakened 
new interest in the question as to whether 
that planet is inhabited. 

In July next, Mars will approach with- 
in thirty-five million miles of the earth, 
approximately five million miles nearer 
than is ordinarily the case, and it is at 
this time that the professor wishes to 
make his attempt at signalling to that 
distant world. The plans have all been 
carefully worked out, and the only matter 
that remains is to finance the project, for 
the cost is estimated at ten million dol- 
lars. <A series of mirrors will have to be 
used, because the area of reflecting sur- 
face would of necessity be of such mog- 
nitude that a single plate of glass could 
never be made of the required size. The 





HARPER’S 


reflector must be, approximately, a quar- 
ter of a mile long. In order to eliminate 
the intricate readjustments allowing for 
the movement of the planets the mirrors 
would have to be arranged upon a sin- 
gle axis, parallel to that of the earth 
and rotated by electricity, which should 
make one revolution every twenty - four 
hours. 

Many of the astronomers who were at- 
tending in Paris the international con- 
gress to map the heavens, at the time 
Professor Pickering’s proposal was made 
public, appeared to scoff at his idea. 
However, M. Camille Flammarion, the 
eminent French astronomer, approves of 
the scheme, although he would prefer 
electric-light reflectors at night instead of 
mirrors. But in either instance he be- 
lieves the plan to be feasible. In discuss- 
ing the question, M. Flammarion said: 

“Mars is older and has attained a 
greater development than the earth. The 
Martians are probably infinitely superior 
intellectually to us... . It must not be 
forgotten that the telescope was unknown 
three hundred years ago, ... so it may 
be that, unperceived by the inhabitants of 
the earth, Mars signalled to us thousands 
of years ago and, obtaining no response, 
abandoned her efforts, concluding that our 
planet was uninhabited.” 








“The Chorus Lady” and the 


Interviewer 

Even in England the interviewer ekes 
out a precarious existence; but he en- 
counters difficulties when he tackles celeb- 
rities from what he calls “ The States,” 
as the following pathetic: account of the 
London Daily Mail’s star interviewer 
demonstrates. He had called upon Miss 
Rose Stahl, who is with her company in 
England, playing The Chorus Lady, in 
order to ascertain her tastes, proclivities, 
and aspirations. 

“T asked her what the Chorus Lady 
meant when she said, ‘ The financial party 
that was backing the Moonlight Maids 
got the chilblains,’ 

“*Got frosted feet, of course,’ Miss 
Stahl replied. ‘ 

“T said ‘Oh!’ 

“Then I asked her the meaning of, 
‘When [ think of the men I see other 
women stacked up against, you win easy.’ 

“*Tt means he’s no four-flusher,’ Miss 
Stahl explained. 

“« Thank you,’ I said. ‘ And would you 
mind telling me what is the explanation 
of “ getting along on twenty per”? 

“* Twenty bucks a week, twenty simo- 
leons,’ said Miss Stahl. 

“*T see,’ I said. ‘Then that remark 
about ‘‘ Nix with the wealthy water”? 

“* Afraid champagne would put her out 
of business,’ Miss Stahl said. 

_“This was more intelligible. I tried 
another ‘ “* Handing out the icy eye to the 
man behind the. bank-roll.” That means? 

“*Giving the rich guy the frozen face,’ 
said Miss Stahl. 

“* Thank you very much,’ I said, ‘ And 
then what about “the show’s on the 
pazaz”’?" 

“*The Moonlight Maids were on the 
— and got it in the neck,’ explained the 
Chorus Lady. 

“T gasped, but continued. ‘ What is the 
meaning of “ The comedians were a couple 
of morgues ” ?” 

“* 4 couple of dead ones,’ replied Miss 
Stahl, ‘a couple of has-beens.’ 

“* Yes,’ I said, ‘that makes it quite 
plain. And “the big screech in this 
family ”*? How would you translate that 
into English? 

“*The whole thing, the big noise,’ said 
Miss Stahl. 

After all, I fancy that she made every- 
thing fairly clear. These American idioms 
are so expressive that most of them ex- 
plain themselves. Miss Stahl told me that, 
despite the advice of some of her friends, 
she had refused to change a single word 
of The Chorus Lady for English con- 
sumption, and she considered that the 
result so far justified her decision. 





Where They Live Longest 


LONGEVITY is common in Sweden and 
Norway. Thus in the former country, 
mortality, which in 1880 averaged only 17 
per 1,000 inhabitants, in 1906 had fallen 
to 14. Infant mortality shrank from 112 
to 82 per 1,000. In Norway the rate 
showed a reduction from 16 to 13 per 
1,000, and that of infants from 95 to 69. 

For these two Scandinavian rates the 
hygienic habits of the population are re- 
sponsible: public baths, the admirable 
organization of hospitals, which receive 
the rich as well as poor, the cleanliness of 
habitation, and the wide-spread precau- 
tions that obtain among all classes. 
Again, there is the public attitude toward 
inevitable sicknesses. Swede and Norwe- 
gian. both have faith in recent scientific 
and medical discoveries. Consequently, 
each contagious case becomes a_ public 
matter, and individual liberty is never 
placed in opposition to the general welfare. 
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Nature’s Life-Making Forces 


are concentrated in every kernel of barley. This noble cereai 
contains a high percentage of all the cell-creating elements es- 
sential for the development of blood, bone and tissue. When 

roperly malted and its juices scientifically fermented with 


© Hops—the result is 
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This world-famed tonic has restored health to many a nerve 
wrecked man and woman-~it feeds the life-cells—increases the 
flow of gastric juices—atimulates the muscles of the stomach 
and renews in the bloodless and poorl 


nourished a feeling that 
in them. Order of your 


Druggist or Grocer today—have it delivered at once. 


For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles 
with Trade-mark or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade- 


mark and 15c for postage, we 
Plates to any address in the United States. 


send one of our Vienna Art 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, St. Louis, Mo. 




















STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“WEE The Name is stamped 
on every loop— Be sure it’s 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 

NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over The World 
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GEORGE FROST CO, 
Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


Cocktails 


Ever wanted a cocktail, 
and found that gin, ver- 
mouth or whiskey had run 
outP This never happens with 

C.LuB COCKTAILS in the house. 
Keep a bottle on hand and have 
the best cocktail in the world 
always ready for serving. 
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LIFE OF ORCHARD AN 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author’s “ Friends Worth Know- 
,” this book is entirely new. 
h many new photographs, 


$1.40 net (postage extra). 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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A CASE FOR SYMPATHY. 


THE PROUD MOTHER. 
THE NEIGHBOR. 


“This boy do grow more like ’is father every day.” 
““Do ’e, pore dear? and ’ave you tried everything?” 


“The Sketch.” 


—From 
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““The World’s Best Table Water ”’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor 
Sent for 10c. 


and illustrated humorous book 


Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 


Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 





RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 


R&O STEAMER PASSING CAPE TRINITY 
The Sentinel'of the incomparable 





NAVIGATION Co. 


LE WIAGARA TO THE Se, 


Through the Venetian Scenery of the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
all the marvelous Rapids and the historic 
Associations of Old Quebec (America’s 
Gibraltar), thence to the incomparable 
Saguenay. River, with its majestic Capes, 
"Trinity " and "Eternity." 
Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide. 

THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager 


Department ** T,” Montreal, Canada 
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Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for all wine, Spirit and soda 





beverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
At wine merchants and druggists. 
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WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
Ww. A. TAYLOR & CO., 


Sole Agents, New York 
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PRICKLY HEAT 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin. “4 
little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.” Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Get Mennen? s (the original) QO" Feceipt of 25c. 

Sample Free Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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The Rent You Pay Will Buy This Garage 

The rent and the ‘‘ extras’’ you pay at a public ga- 
rage, or the cost of vour hired stable or shelter, will 
soon buy this Springfield Portable Garage. And it’s a 
better garage than you could build at the same price. 

Yet a Springfield Portable Garage will give your car 
the same protection any other garage could—last as 
long asany other. And you can have any conveniences 
you want—tool-closet, robe-rack, chauffeur’s room, 
pit, etc. 

Handsome—Convenient 

Springfield Garages are built to stand the hardest 
usage, yet they are handsome enough to harmonize 
with any residence, any surroundings. And we will 
finish your garage to accord with any color scheme. 

But think of the convenience of owning your garage. 
No telephoning for your car—none of the delays that 
you can’t avoid at a public garage—no walking to a 
neighbor’s barn or stable for your car. And when 
you go away in the summer, you can ship your Spring- 
field Garage, knocked down and crated, wherever you 
expect to pass the summer. A couple of men can 
quickly put it up, and you have a safe, convenient 
shelter for your car. 

Ask For Our Catalog 

Write today for our new catalog. It shows pict- 
ures of the garages, summer cottages and other struct- 
ures we build—gives prices—details. 

SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 

606 Allen Street SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Spend your vacation on 
Quaint Cape Cod 


Ideal for vacations—seashore, woods, 
country, fishing, boating, bathing. 
Send for free beautifully illustrated book. 


A. B. SMITH, G. P. A., Room 186, New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 











THACKERAY’S WORKS 


SPECIAL BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 





daughter, 
fixed to each volume. 


K® HE unique distinction and value of this edition of Thackeray’s writings 
lie in the series of biographical chapters which the author’s surviving 


Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 
Not only do they throw new light upon Thack- 


eray’s life, telling how his books came to be written, etc., but they con- 


has written, and which are pre- 


stitute the only intimate portrayal of the personality and home-life of 


the great novelist. 


They are replete with hitherto unpublished drawings and sketches 


made by Thackeray, letters to his friends, with facsimiles of Thackeray’s manuscript 


pages and correspondence. 
Thackeray himself. 


With illustrations by the original illustrators, including 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated. Price per volume, $1.75 


1. Vanity Fair 
2. Pendennis 


3. Yellowplush Papers, etc. 7. Henry Esmond, etc. 
8. The Newcomes, etc. 


4. Barry Lyndon, etc. 


5. Sketch Books, etc. 
6. Contributions to “Punch” {1. History of Philip, etc. 


10. The Virginians 


12. Denis Duval, etc. 
13. Miscellanies, etc. 


9. Christmas Books, etc. 


Bound in Cloth. 


Bound in Three-Quarter Calf. Per set.........0.000: 
IE id asks deviate chnekenindesenyeceeenee See 


Bound in Three-Quarter Levant. 


Per set of 13 colemes......c0ccccsccscvcecrsccccccccccccss s SOMO 


60.00 
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(Uniform with the above) 
Thackeray’s Hitherto Unidentified Contributions to “ Punch.” Ilustrated. Price, $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Aatrine 


| By 
Elinor Macartney Lane 

















A -book to be 


cherished as some- 


the feeling of hav- 
ing listened to great 
thing wonderful,” music and of hav- 
says the ew York ing walked at even- 
Independent. “‘Qne 


lays it aside with 


ing in an old-fash- | 





ioned garden.” 











ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


Most reviewers, like the critic of the Mew York Times, 
have emphasized the ‘‘spontaneous emphasis on the joy and 


gladness of life and love.” And they all love Katrine. 


‘‘Delightful Katrine,” says the Mew York Sun, a sane 


and lovely person and a story well worth while.” 





And the Philadelphia North American continues: “It is 
all moving and picturesque. While Katrine is in evidence, 
who shall say that the spirit of romance is faltering or 
failing >” : 


With Frontispiece by Will Foster. Cloth, Post svo, $1.50 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Dew York 
































THIS Is me); am (0) 0m 


The product of the golden wheat 
of the great Northwest, selected 
with untiring care out of the vast 
shipments poured each year into 
the largest primary grain market 
in the world. 


Ground into flour by the intri- 
cate and mighty system of the 
Washburn =Crosby Mills, where 
each grain of wheat is cleansed 
and passed in a golden stream of 
its own,over many sets of steel 
rolls, each grinding gently and a 
little finer. 





Down the line, from one machine 
to another, untouched by human 
hands, thru the purifier, thru the 
silk bolting cloth, into the auto- 
matic packers and then into bar- 
rels and sacks branded with the 
name of Washburn-Crosby Co and 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


THIS IS FOR YOU—creamy 

sa (OUKen Ca OD Op DY @ Op DD. Om ie OO OD 
the purest, most nourishing, 

strength-giving food in 

the world. 














IF You Witt But Ask Your GROCER 


Address al] correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A, 
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